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THOMAS HOOD. § 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Ir'would be a curious and rather startling 
occupation for a lover of biography to analyze 
the personal character of men, and compare 
them with their personal fame. They would 
find that even Robespierre was not a great, 
huge, sanguinary ogre, but that he was origin- 
ally a man of refined tastes and benevolent 
feelings, whose later actions were dictated by 
a colossal will, that hac been perverted and 
corrupted by an active revolutionary educa- 
tion; Charles Lamb was not the gentle, timid 
woman-man that tradition paints him to have 
been; Shelley was not a rabid monster, nor 
Sterne a sighing sentimertalist; Young was 
less noble and poetical than his “Night 
Thoughts;” Godwin was far less vigorous 
and peremptory personally than in his style; 
L. E. L. was not the weeping despondent of 
her poems; nor was Felicia Hemans' the life 
which flowed on as smoothly and beautifully 
as her song. The world supposes certain 
things of its favorites, and says and believes 
them, however much their common life and 
deportment may contradict the popular belief. 
Few men, perhaps, suffered so much from the 
general conception as Thomas Hood; few 
men deserved a higher place in the sad and 
serious consideration of mankind, and few men 
were ever awarded a lighter or merrier fame. 
His name seemed to be a talisman, flung into 
the bosom of society by Momus, in order to 
keep it merry; smiles or laughter followed 
the articulation of the magic syllables, and 
care seemed to recognize in them her chiefest 
exorcist. Theelectric corruscations and genial 
sparkles of his genius were regarded as light, 
witty, funny fulminations, that danced, like 
prismatic soap-bubbles, from the fulness of his 
happy spirit, and then were dissipated in their 
ephemeral passage into light. Until near the 
close of his long and eventful literary career, 
“Tom Hood” was generally regarded as “a 
clever, witty fellow,” who could draw smiles 
from saddest faces, and reach the coldest 
hearts with a joke; but that he could fathom 
the depths of the human soul, and reveal, in 
the vibrations of his harpstrings, its deepest 
thrillings of woe or pain, few were inclined to 
suppose. 

Mr. Hood’s attachment to literature began 
in very early life; his marriage to it was an 
accident of his riper years. Literature is not 
a profession to which men are regularly ap- 


men who have been impelled towards it by 
the latent impulses of an overpowering at- 
traction. Men woo letters from imperative 
affection, and they cultivate them from imper- 
ative necessity. In their early devotion to 
literature they voluntarily idealize and glorify 
it ; in their riper connection with it they find 
its claims upon their homage and worship to 
be imperative and real. Mr. Hood had a 
somewhat literary origin, for his father was a 
bookseller, if not a bookmaker. The senior 
Mr. Hood was of the firm of Verner and 
Hood, Poultry, London, and there the future 
editor of the “Comic Annual” was born. 
Tom Hood was a lively boy, and early die 
played good parts—too good, his father judi- 
ciously supposed, to be wasted in poetasting, 
and so he was apprenticed as a merchant’s 
clerk, and constrained to do penance on @ 
tripod daily during counting-house hours. 
The will of young Hood made no strenuous 
protests against his first uncongenial oceupa- 
tion, but his health soon took effectual excep- 
tion to his continuance in it, and he was ac- 
cordingly shipped, as prescribed by his physi- 
cian, to the care of his father’s relations in 
Dundee. 

While roaming about, acquiring health, and 
imbibing parental air on the banks of the 
Dee, Thomas Hood essayed his incipient 
powers of song, and found admission to the 
local journals. Embolded by success, the boy 
Icarus must needs fly at “ Maga.” The ven- 
ture was successful; the editor of the Dun- 
dee Magazine accepted his paper, and fixed 
the tendency of his pursuits. With health 
restored, Thomas Hood returned to London, 
but not to his desk. He had forsaken the 
temple of Hermes and devoted himself to 
Apollo; and although he did not at first 
grasp the votive lyre, but the incisive graver, 
he nevertheless foreshadowed, from this early 
period, the purpose of his life. His talents 
as a draughtsman recommended him to his 
uncle, who was an engraver, as one likely to 
excel in that profession ; and subsequently he 
was transferred to one of the Le Keux, in his 
prosecution of this calling. 

The fertility of Mr. Hood’s fancy was most 
extraordinary, and his facility of expression 
was as free with pen as pencil. The expres- 
sion by words had this advantage over the 
expression by lines, however, that it could 
illustrate the different tenses and moods of a 
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thought, while the latter was the mere fixed, 
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intransitive, momentary aspect of an idea. 
With his pen Mr. Hood could play upon an 
idea and vary it, as does a musician upon a 
stringed instrument give infinite variations to 
an air; with his graver he fixed a finite 
thought upon the monosyllabic vehicles of 
wood or steel. While ostensibly studying en- 
graving, Mr. Hood had been studying litera- 
ture. As an engraver, his forte was invention 
and expression ; that is, the intellectual parts 
of his profession were those in which he ex- 
celled, while in execution he was not at all 
remarkable. The affinity between all art is 
so strong in the intellectual as almost to seem 
an identity. Invention and expression are the 
powers upon which the immortality of the 
poet, the painter, and musician are based. 
They are the soul-powers of genius and art; 
execution is the mechanical. They are the 
intuitions, the gifts of the immortal; the 
power of arranging sentences or notes, or of 
delicately etching lines, is the work of the 
imitator—the mere manual exercise of the 
man. It waseasy for Mr. Hood, whose mind 
was full of quaint and airy fancies, and whose 
heart was pregnant with noble generosity, to 
transfer his activities from the engraver’s 
atelier to the poet’s closet. He only gave up 
the less expressive medium of his thoughts 
for one more abundant and appropriate. His 
first literary situation was upon the London 
Magazine, when it passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, and since that 
period to his death in 1845, he continued 
prominently before the public. 

Thomas Hood made his literary debut as 
the clown of a harlequinade. He became the 
servant of the world that he might amuse it. 
The bright and joyous visions of his youth 
were full of grotesque shapes, like the vision 
of St. Anthony. His fancy, in its robust and 
active youth, was a phantasmagoric power 
motive with caricatures of life. He saw men 
through a funny medium. In words his im- 
agination perceived puns—in sentences double 
entendres—in the fixed or single ideas of 
common men he beheld infinite intensations 
—and his soul being full of laughter, he 
laughed right out. 

Mr. Hood’s first popular works were his 
“Odes and Addresses,” which he published 
conjointly with the works of his brother-in- 
law, J. H. Reynolds, Esq. “Whims and 
Oddities” added to his whimsical reputation, 
and his “ National Tales” spread his name 
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over the British nation. His “National 
Tales” are written in the most simple and 
perspicacious style. They remind you of the 
direct and natural manner of Boccaccio or Le 
Sage, and they contain a racy and ludicrous 
satire upon the school of sentimentalists. 
Incidents that suddenly transmute high dra- 
matic expectation into shouts of laughter, 
form parts of a course of detail that leads to 
a perfectly serious, probable, and dramatic 
denouement; and the most tragic aud “ raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones ” conceptions are re- 
cited in a style of the most ludicrous naiveté, 
In the “ National Tales ” there is none of that 
richness of expression which appears in Hood’s 
“Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.” There is, 
however, all that redundancy of conception so 
admirably characteristic of his genius. 

The most extensively known of his larger 
periodical works are his “Comic Annuals,” 
which he subsequently reproduced as “ Hood’s 
Own.” Few books contain the same amount 
of invention; and this invention is not only 
expressed in literary but artistic style. There 
are hundreds of quaint “cuts” in the work, 
which were drawn by the editor’s hand, as 
well as illustrated and sharpened by his witty 
muse. These pictures are not the mean at- 
tempts of a tyro in design, but puns and jokes 
in hieroglyphics. A man who could not dis- 
tinguish the forms of the “ letters Cadmus 
gave,” would distinguish at a glance the moral, 
maxim, or idea which Hood has expressed in 
these epigraphs, They are something mare 
than the works of an artist and humorist; 
they are the language of an exuberant fancy, 
for whose purpose both pen and pencil were 
inadequate. 

We believe that the mission of Hood has 
been denominated a puerile one, and that the 
purpose to which he devoted his talents has 
been termed a frivolous one. The sound of 
serious regret which rose from the bosom of 
his country when the shaft of death pierced 
his generous heart is sufficient to prove that 
the public mind would now be inclined to re- 
verse this verdict. He struck some few notes 
upon his lyre, which like the wailings of a 
coronach amidst the music of a bridal, had 
startled his auditors the more because they 
were so foreign to the expected canzonet. 
Struck by the deep thrilling cadence of woe, 
that sounded like an agony amongst the lighter 
syllables of his muse, his country paused, and 
listened, and felt that a prophet was speaking 
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in the language of comedy. It felt, in the 
language of Burns, that 

“ Harps attuned to sweetest pleasure 

- Can thrill the deepest notes of woe ;”’ 
and it began to bekeve and perceive that a 
great moralist and instructor had been infus- 
ing pathos and sympathy and philanthropy 
into the heart, while he had made the eye 
dance with laughter. Let no man condemn 
the path which Thomas Hood trod, for he 
who does so neither understands his genius 
nor comprehends his mission. Let him of a 
more serious mood consecrate his life in all 
truth to the rendering of men happier and 
better, and let him recollect that the motive, 
if not the mode, of Thomas Hood was -the 
same. The comedian, if such men please to 
call him, acknowledged and devoted himself 
to the same great moral end as Chalmers and 
Robert Hall. He gave the talents which God 
had given him to the service of humanity; 
and who siiall quarrel with these talents be- 
cause of their kind? We might as well 
decry the grace and glee of the antelope 
because these are not the gravity and stolidity 
of the grizzly bear. “ Eugene Aram’s Dream,” 
and the “ Song of the Shirt,” welled up from 
a deeper and more capacious genius than the 
censors had acknowledged in this great poet ; 
but the public heard the latter, and it hailed 
a prophet of the poor. 

Thomas Hood, it is true, was a satirist; 
and we must confess that we have neither 
sympathy with nor love for the general satir- 
ical character. From the days of Juvenal to 
the days of Erasmus and Voltaire, the same 
type has been preserved by the professed 
satirists. The snarling, unscrupulous, cynical 
jest, and scornful sneer, have been their 
weapons of defence, and the weaknesses or 
foibles of men have been the objects of their 
attack. Strip traditional satire of its point, 
blunt its sting, and you have destroyed it. 
It had no purpose beyond wounding—no aim 
higher than that of cutting up or striking 
down. But even the nature and character of 
satire must change with the universal revolu- 
tion of ideas. There is something great in 
even having assisted to polish this lightest and 
most bitter of all moral weapons with a hu- 
mane and legitimate purpose, and to have 
dipped its point in the milk of human kindness, 
to the destruction of the virus which enven- 
omed its sting, and was wont to empoison all 


original satire ; it is the satire of genius, genial 
even in its fooling. It contains none of the 
coarse brutalities of Swift, nor of the methodi- 
cal, mathematical reprehensions of Pope. The 
gross vulgarity of Butler was beneath him, 
and the bitterness of Churchill was unknown 
to his nature. He was a poet, not a prag- 
matical rhymster. With the eye of the poet 
he beheld a future world, for which his soul 
panted. He sought to lead humanity towards 
that future, and he cheered the weary, toil- 
some, darksome way with airy jests and light- 
some flashes of song. He ever pointed his 
readers towards a moral, and led their hearts 
towards their fellows, while his music made 
glad symphony, to sweeten and brighten the 
path of life. The highest of all sentiments is 
the love of God, and the love of God is em- 
phatically the love of truth. The writings of 
Thomas Hood are full of candor; they are 
revelations of his inmost heart, and bear con- 
sistent testimony of his devotion to the good 
and true. His life was a religious one; it 
was a course of action in accordance with his 
belief. His writings all tended to consum- 
mate the divine injunction, “ Love one an- 
other.” He never sought to divide society 
into two antagonistic classes, the one hating 
and the other fearing. He spoke for suffer- 
ing humanity with a painful eloquence, but he 
sought the suffering of no man while he cried 
for the amelioration of the down-trodden. 
His “ Song of the Shirt,” which is among the 
last of his works, is a model of his genius, 
and may most appropriately be repriated 
here. 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 

She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 


“Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
Aud work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


“ Work—work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
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Seam and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream ! 


“QO men, with sisters dear! 
O men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 


“ But why do I talk of death ? 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep. 
O, God ! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


* Work—work—work ! 
My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags : 

That shatter’d roof, and this naked floor, 
A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


** Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime! 
Work—work—work, 

As prisoners work for crime! 

Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“ Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


“ Oh but for one short hour ! 
A respite however brief ! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart ; 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A women sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch ! stitch! stitch ! 





In povert i 
And still with igs yon pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich ! 

She sang this “ Song of the Shirt.” 
There never was a more harrowing picture of 
human misery placed in such a frame. The 
essence of the poem is pathos, pain, and 
misery, while its form is like some of Hood’s 
designs in pencil, quaint and comic. It could 
be sung to some of the lightest and most 
ranting airs, and in appearance the marriage 
would be a legitimate one; but its sentences 
would ever and anon startle the soul, like the 
scream of the albatross, with a dreary sense 
of death. 


“OQ God! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap !” 
is a mere ejaculation, a simple exclamation 
when viewed in its unity and individuality; 
but when connected with Hood’s subject, it 
becomes one of the most painful and harrow- 
ing apostrophes that ever was addressed to 
the human sense or feeling. In this age of 
reform, Thomas Hood was a reformer, ardent 
and earnest and vehement. Let not our 
readers mistake us. We do not mean that 
Thomas Hood was a partisan; we do not 
mean that he was a democrat, as opposed to 
aristocracy. The virulent bigots of a political 
creed are never true reformers. They strug- 
gle for the supremacy of a faction, not for the 
elevation of mankind. He is the true re- 
former who adds to the world’s store of virtue 
and happiness—who advances the only true 
reformation, which is a divine morality—the 
fruit of divine Christianity. 

Oh, if there is a loftier and nobler grace 
imparted to the human soul—if there is one 
more elevated characteristic than another 
which Christ bestows upon his disciples, it is 
the sublime principle of charity, and it is often 
found beaming most brightly in the bosoms 
of the humblest men. The priest and Levite, 
with the dogma written on their phylacteries, 
may be outdone in essential charity by the 
Samaritan, whom they would drive from their 
path as unclean. The day of God’s glory and 
of human improvement—the grand work of 
true reform, by the action of true ideas, are 
the consummation of Christian charity. None 
ever wrote more impressive sermons upon 
this divine text than Hood. His “ Bridge 
of Sighs ” is a masterpiece on the subject ; it 
is an exquisite Christian poem, written with 
tears and made eloquent with tenderness:— 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
* Drown’d, drown’d! "—Hamlet, 


One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and rump fa 
Not of the stains of her— 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clamily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb— 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charjty 
Under the sun ! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed ; 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence 
Even God’s Providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
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She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d— 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world ! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; \ 
Fashion’d so slenderly, f 
Young, and so fair ! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them, 
And her eyes close them, 
Staring so blindly. 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast. 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 

And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour. 
















































Such a poem as this is above all criticism ; 
Thomas Hood had long suffered from a 
severe and painful illness, but, like Schiller, 
his spirit triumphed over the infirmities of his 
body. He wrote and smiled while others 
would have wept. When his physical system 
became at last incapable of sustaining its part 
in this world of duties, and succumbed to the 
insidious disease which had so long been 
preying upon it, the spirit of Hood main- 
tained its strength and serenity, and leaned in 
faith upon the Rock of Salvation. He was 
most anxious that his sentiments on the mo- 
mentous question of religion should not be 
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mistaken when he was “shuffling off this 
mortal coil,” and approaching the brink of 
immortality. He had loved through life the 
sublime faith which Jesus had taught, and 
which dictated the noble, unostentatious deeds 
of Christian benevolence which he had seen 
practised in singleness of heart for the Mas- 
ter’s sake. He died with the same love 
quickened in his heart and animating his 
soul. He had ever combated cant and false- 
hood as the worst enemies of vital religion. 
He deplored their existence on his death-bed, 
as the most disgraceful corruptions of human 
sentiment. He was a lover of truth, and he 
could not but be a lover of the Lord of 
truth. 

Thomas Hood died in May, 1845, leaving 
behind him a widow and two children—all, 
save his works, which he had to leave to 
posterity. Sir Robert Peel, with character- 
istic generosity, bestowed upon the poet’s 
family a pension of £100 per annum; and 
with this sum and the proceeds of a public 
subscription they were left to console them- 
selves for the loss of a husband and father, 
who had given his genius and labor to the 





world, and little more save his love to them. 
If there is a man whose descendants society 
in its state capacity ought to reward, it is the 
poet. He spends his life, it is true, in pro- 
ducing no tangible ware that he may sell at 
market on Saturdays; but he produces ideas 
that will feed the souls of a hungry posterity. 
Is not the world still a debtor to John Milton 
and Oliver Goldsmith, although ten pounds 
was paid them for “ Paradise Lost” and the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield?” Warriors are loaded 
with golden rewards, and their children are 
tricked up into the rank of factitious nobility ; 
but the poets, the men-elevators, sing their 
lives away, like the swan, and a sigh and a 
piece of cold marble are the world’s tribute 
for their labors. The day is fast coming, how- 
ever, when the true, for which poets and phi- 
lanthropists are working, shall unhorse the 
false idea of honor which now prevails, and 
then we shall not always have to mingle our 
tears and wailing with our admiration and 
praise over the graves of those who have 
lived to make the world happier, wiser, and 
better, as did Thomas Hood. 





A very curious dinner has just taken place 
in Madrid, and a private letter gives us a report. 
We should scarcely venture to meddle with any 
thing so unpretending, but for the thoughts 
which were uttered there, remarkable alike in 
their source, and in their sxsthetical tendency. 
The eminent banker, M. Salamanca, receives at 
his table, every Thursday, politicians and jour- 
nalists of the Moderate party. To this weekly 
courtesy twelve Gacetilleros (journalists) re- 
cently responded by inviting their opulent host 
to an entertainment of their own, at one of the 
modest restaurants of the Spanish capital. The 
invitation was accepted, and the dinner took 
place, the cost of the feast being cight reals, or 
one shilling and ninepence a head. Our corre- 
spondent takes up the tale— 

“Instead of the basket of flowers usually 
placed at the centre of the table stood a pyramid 
of books, surrounded by the busts of Calderon, 
Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and Velasques. 
The dinner has been more than modest, and I 
would never have troubled you with it were it 
not for Salamanca’s speech, which I think is 
worthy to be reproduced—‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, 





‘about twenty-five years from this time, the old 
and threadbare cassock of Salamanca, then a 
student in the University of Grenada, might be 
ameng the oldest and the most worn-out cassocks 
of his comrades. When my education was com- 
pleted, I proceeded to Malaga and made myself 
a gacetillero (journalist) of the Avisador Mala- 
gueno. Then the love of gold took possession 
of my soul, and it was Madrid that I found the 
object of my adoration ; but not without the loss 
of my juvenile illusion. Believe me, gentle- 
men, the man who can satisfy all his wishes has no 
more enjoyment. Keep the way you have entered 
on, I advise you. Rothschild’s celebrity will 
cease on the day of his death. Immortality can 
be earned, but not bought. Here are before you 
the busts of men who have gloriously cultivated 
liberal arts ; their busts I have met with through- 
out the whole of Europe; but nowhere have 1 
found a statue erected in the memory of a man who 
has devoted his life to making money. To-day I 
speak to you with my feelings of twenty-two 
years, for in your company I have forgotten I 
am a banker, and only thought of my youth and 
days of gay humor.’” 
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HOLMBY HOUSE: 
A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


AUTHOR OF “DIGBY GRAND,” “ THE INTERPRETER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE OLD OAK TREE, 


THE Pytchley hounds have had arun. Io 
triumphe! ‘The Pytchley hounds have killed 
their fox. Once again Iotriumphe! Not that 
these are unusual events with that well-ordered 
and efficient pack, nor that the establishment 
is more than commonly exhilarated by suc- 
cess; but that such runs as this last do not 
occur oftener than two or three times in the 
season, and deserve to be recorded accord: 
ingly. 

It is a curious mania, that fondness for 
hunting which pervades the rural population 
of Great Britain, from the peer to the peasant, 
and which we alone of all their progeny seem 
to have inherited from our Scandinavian 
ancestors—a mania that outlives love, friend- 
ship, literature, money-making, all the devices 
of poor human nature to squander its most 
priceless possession—Time ; and which seems 
to flourish only the more vigorously when the 
health and bodily strength indispensable to its 
enjoyment have passed away forevermore. 
We, too, in our “hot youth,” were once 
inoculated with the malady, and its seeds have 
never since been thoroughly eradicated from 
our constitution. There was a time when our 
heart used to beat thick and fast at the first 
whimper of a hound; when the color mounted 
to our cheek, and our eye glistened brighter, 
as we watched the gorse shaking above the 
busy pack ; when the life-blood coursed quicker 
through our veins as we listened for the dis- 
tant “ View-holloa” proclaiming him “ away !” 
and the mad equestrian revel really about to 
commence. Then it was ecstasy to be borne 
along at speed by a gallant, generous horse, 
himself giving and receiving the mutual 
pleasure enhanced by so confiding a partner- 
ship; to thread with calm dexterity the rush- 
ing cavalcade, and reach, unbalked by restive 
steed or undecided rider, the spot we had 
marked out many a stride back for our own. 
Large, black, and formidable, hand, seat, and 
eye combined to land us safely on the further 





side; and then, with tightened rein, head up 
and hands down, to speed away after the 
streaming pack, good friends and true to right 
and left, but not a soul between ourselves and 
the hounds! 

Alas, alas! “post equitem sedet atra cura,” 
she can cling even to the sportsman’s scarlet, 
she can keep her seat even over a Northamp- 
tonshire ox-fence ; but though the good horse 
carry double, he feels not the extra load, and 
the rider’s heart must indeed be heavy if it 
can ache at moments such as these. 

As the penitent highwayman remarked te 
the chaplain at the gallows-foot, “Oh, I repent 
unfeignedly of my sins, but yet, a gallop across 
acommon! you dog, it was delicious!” 

So now, though the days of our pilgrimage 
are in the “sere and yellow leaf;” though 
boots and breeches have given way to flannel 
bandages and fleecy hosiery, whilst gout and 
rheumatism warn us that wet days and “ wet 
nights” are equally dangerous to our phy 
sique; though our quiet cob, once the prop- 
erty of a Low Church bishop, is getting too 
much for us, and is coveted inwardly by our 
eldest grandson, who already considers his 
own Shetland pony “ hardly up to his weight,” 
we have still a hankering after the golden 
joys of our youth, still a sneaking kindness 
for the tops and the scarlet, the crack of the 
whip, the echo in the woodland, and all the 
appliances and accessories of the chase. 

“What a hunting day!” we remarked 
aloud to our walking-stick, as we climbed the 
hill painfully towards Holmby, and stopped 
to admire for the hundredth time the wide 
expanse of beauty and verdure stretching far 
away beneath our feet for many a mile to east 
and west, dotted here and there with noble 
standard trees, and shut in by the dark, stately. 
woods of Althorpe that crown the risi 
ground to the south. “ What a hunting day! 
asky of dappled gray, a balmy breeze just 
wooing into existence the hundred buds and 
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beauties of early spring—a day to have 
gathered the first peeping violet “ long, long 
ago.” Kheu fugaces! what’s a violet with no 
one to give it to ?—day of beauty and promise, 
a day such as George Herbert so charmingly 
describes :— 
“ Sweet day, so cool and calm and bright, 
Sweet bridal of the earth and sky ; 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die.” 
But nevertheless, rather too muggy a day for 
an elderly gentleman nearly fifteen stone 
weight to walk up such a hill as that; so we 
rested on our stick, mopped our heated brows, 
and leaned our back against the stem of a fine 
old oak that stands within a stone’s throw of 
the wall surrounding all that is now left 
of the ancient palace of Holmby. We own to 
the practice of day-dreaming—* mooning,” it 
is called by the irreverent—and we were soon 
lost in the long vistas of the past, threading 
the labyrinth by help of that. delusive skein 
which we are pleased to term history, taking 
up one end at the period at which we sup- 
posed this oak to have been planted, and so 
winding it gently off from the Wars of the 
Roses to the jolly days of “ bluff King Hal;” 
congratulating it on its inland position, which 
saved it from forming part of that fleet whose 
thunders helped to destroy the Invincible 
Armada, speculating on its size and luxuriance 
in the peaceful time of that crowned wiseacre 
whom Scottish parasites termed “gentle 
King Jamie ;” and thinking how fervently its 
beauties must have been appreciated by his 
ill-starred son, to whose charge want of ven- 
eration could never have been laid as a fault. 
“ Here,” we thought, “ beneath these venera- 
ble arms, under the stately shade, how often 
has the unfortunate Stuart, the martyred 
Mon— Hulloh! what is that ?—the note of a 
hound, as we are a living sinner and a gouty 
one; but gout or no gout, we haven’t seen 
hounds for a twelvemonth; we must hobble 
on and have a look at them once more. But 
stay, there’s their fox !—a beaten fox, by all 
the beauties of Diana!” and forthwith we 
gave vent to a prolonged, and, we rather flatter 
ourselves not unmusical, ye’, which we should 
despair of conveying to the reader by any 
other means than oral demonstration. We 
used to pique ourselves upon doing it rather 
well, and, with one finger in the ear and a 
rubicund, well-fed physiognomy, the effect is, 
to say the least of it, imposing, if not har- 





monious. Yes, there he was stealing along, 
his back up, his fur draggled, tangled, and 
black with mire; his brush drooping, his 
tongue out, his long, knavish countenance 
wobegone, and indicative of thorough physical 
exhaustion, his whole instincts so intent on 
his pursuers that he scarcely turned aside at 
our salutation—there he was, dead-beat, and 
running short for his life, not a covert or an 
earth within two miles of him, and the best 
pack of hounds in England running frantic 
for his blood in the next field. See, he has 
nearly reached the old oak tree! one, two, 
three white hounds are through the fence, the 
rest following, like a stream of water set free 
from a dam. How they strain across the 
ridge and furrow, their bristles erect, their 
sterns lowered, their hungry eyes flaring out 
upon him with instinctive hate! He is creep- 
ing quite slowly now; but as Harmony and 
Fairplay near him he turns and shows a long, 
ominous, gleaming set of teeth. Over they 
roll, all three together. Marplot and Mary- 
gold are close upon them, hounds tumble 
over each other in hungry confusion, a crash 
is heard in the fence, and Charles Payne is 
off his horse in another moment and amongst 
them. A faint strident noise, like that of « 
smothered saw, grates upon the ear above the 
stifled “ worry,” “ worry” of the hounds, and 
ere Charles, the pink of politeness, has time 
to touch his cap to ourselves (for he takes us 
for the parson, and therefore a stanch fox 
preserver, if not fox pursuer), he holds him 
high up in air, and with a loud “ Who-whoop” 
proclaims the conclusion of one of those “ best 
runs of the season” which occur at least once 
a fortnight. 

Who-whoop! indeed. Three more sports- 
men have by this time arrived, one over and 
the other two through the fence, which still 
hides the rest of the field from our eager 
gaze. Soon a gate opens, and some half a 
dozen more, including a couple of black coats, 
make their appearance, There are a good 
many still coming, and a large proportion of 
the original field that will never get here at 
all. No wonder; the pastures of Northamp- 
tonshire are full of them: they are scattered 
all over the country. Those who have arrived 
look wild and heated, and intensely pleased 
with themselves as they jump off their ex- 
hausted horses, and talk and laugh and gesti- 
culate; the while Charles Payne throws the 
fox to the hounds with another encouraging 
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“ Who-whoop!” and the clamorous baying 
of expectancy is exchanged for the “worry, 
worry, worry,” of fruition. “Had a good 
thing?” we inquire of the first whip, who is 
appeasing a difference as to a tid-bit between 
Countess and Caroline. “ Carpital thing, 
sir,” replies that affable functionary, whose 
cap and side are plastered with mud, and 
who looks as pleased as if some one had given 
him a hundred pounds. “ Carpital thing, 
sir. Brought him from Sulby gorse over the 
finest part of our country; never checked 
but once down by Cottesbrooke; never 
touched a covert the whole blessed while! 
It’s eleven miles if it’s a yard, and I make it 
exactly an hour and fifteen minutes from the 
time I‘ hallooed’ him away till we run into 
him in this here grass field just atween your 
reverence’s legs. Whoop, my darlings! 
Worry, worry, worry! tear him an’ eat him!” 
Cigars are lit, congratulations are exchanged, 
the bay horse and the brown horse and the 
chesnut horse receive their due share of 
praise, a reflective flattery somewhat in this 
wise : “ How well he carried you, old fellow; 
and what a stiff line! I was close to you the 
whole time.” From different versions and 
many contradictory statements we gather 
a tolerably correct notion of the run: and as 
its glories gradually flood our still enthusiastic 
imagination, it is with a pang of regret that 
we reflect we shall never see gallops such as 
these again. 

We were there in spirit, nevertheless; we 
know every yard of the country, every field, 
and every fence—though we can practise it 
* no longer, we think we know every move in 
the game. We can fancy ourselves astride of 
a good horse by the side of Jack Woodcock 
as he views the fox away from the lower cor- 
ner of the gorse. What a long, wiry, tough- 
looking animal it is, with a white tag to that 
handsome brush, which, as he steals across 
the neighboring pasture, he whisks in de- 
rision, as much as to say, “Gallop away, my 
fine fellows! according to your wont; hurry 
and hustle, and jump and splutter! The 
harder you ride the better for me!” 

“Tally-ho!” shouts our friend Jack, erect 
in his stirrups. “Twang” goes Charles 
Payne’s horn from the middle of the gorse. 
Already the owner of the covert is coming 
best pace round the corner. Trust him not 
to lose his start, and to make good use of it 
when he has got it. In twos and threes the 
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hounds are pouring through the boundary 
fence; ten or twelve couple are settling to 
the scent; the rest, with ears erect, are flying 
to the cry, Now they stoop together with 
collective energy, and drive along over the 
grass in all the mute ecstasy of pace. A 
burst such as this is pastime for the gods! 

It sobers our imaginary steed, our pen-and- 
ink Pegasus; he drops quietly to his bridle, 
and a turn in our favor enables us to pull him 
into a trot, and to look about us. Seven.or 
eight men are in the same field with the 
hounds ; half a dozen stiff fences and a couple 
of miles of grass have shaken off the larger 
portion of the field, but they are even now 
coming through a bridle-gate not far distant 
in the rear, and should a check unfortunately 
occur at this critical moment, they will be up 
in plenty of time to do lots of mischief still, 
But no; the pack is streaming on. “ For, 
ward,” says Charles Payne, cramming his 
horn into its case, and gathering his horse for 
an “ oxer.” “Forward!” echoes Mr. Villiers, 
“doubling” it neatly on his right. “ For- 
ward!” adds Mr. Cust, cracking the far-rail 
as he swings over the obstacle in his stride, 
“Line!” shouts a Meltonian at an unfortunate 
aspirant whose horse is swerving to the thick- 
est place in the fence. “Serve him right!” 
remarks the Meltonian to himself, landing 
safely in the next field, while the aspirant 
rolls headlong tothe earth. Jack Woodcock, 
with an amused smile, slips quietly by to the 
front. Three or four more men, one in a 
black coat, enter the field at different points; 
that quiet gentleman over, not through the 
the gate. A loose horse with streaming reins 
gallops wildly after the chase ; and the hounds, 
with a burning scent, are pointing straight for 
Naseby Field. 

And now every man hugs his trusty hunter 
by the head, and spares his energies as much 
as possible ere he encounters the yielding 
soil of that classic ground. Many a tired 
horse has Naseby Field to answer for, from 
the thundering battle-steeds of the Cavaliers, 
led by hot Prince Rupert, to the panting 
thoroughbreds of Jersey and Allix, and Cooke 
and Knightley, and the heroes of fifty years 
ago, who urged the mimic war over that 
eventful plain. Ay, down to our own times, 
when, although the plough has passed over 
its marshy surface, and draining and high- 
farming have given secure foothold to man 
and beast, many a sobbing steed and dejected 
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rider can still bear witness to the exhaustive 
properties of that black, adhesive soil, many a 
dirty coat and stationary hunter rues the 
noble impulse that would follow the fleeting 
pack over such a country as this after a three- 
days’ rain. 

Some of them begin to hope he may have 
entered the thick holding covert of Naseby 
Thorns, and that the conclusion of so rapid a 
burst may save their own and their horse’s 
credit. But a countryman on the opposite 
hill is hallooing as if his throat must crack. 
Our fox is forward still; he has not a notion 
of entering the covert, warmed as he is by the 
merry pace of the last mile or so. 

“No occasion to lift them, Charles,” ob- 
serves Mr. Villiers, as he lends an ear to the 
far-off countryman, and points to the stream- 
ing pack wheeling with every turn of the 
scent, like pigeons on the wing. 

“Couldn’t get near enough if there was. 
Come up, horse!” mutters Charles in reply, 
as he bores through a black close-cut hedge, 
sinking up to the hocks on the taking-off side. 
There is no chance of a check now; and as 
the professed jester of the Hunt remarks, 
“If he don’t stop at Tally-ho, he may go on 
to Texas!” 

The field, that enterprising body, whose 
self-dependence is so touchingly illustrated at 
every sign-post, are already somewhat hope- 
lessly behindhand, and considerably puzzled 
by the coincidence of two safe practicable 
lanes, leading equally in the direction of the 
line of chase. It divides accordingly into 
two hurrying columns, neither of which will 
in all probability see a hound again to-day. 

So “on we go again,” leaving “ Tally-Ho 
Gorse ” to the left, and up the hill for Hazel- 
beech, threading the fine old trees that tower 
upon its heights, and pointing ever onward 
for the wide, grassy vale of Cottesbrooke 
spread out like a panorama before us, shut in 
by wooded hills, dotted with fine old standard 
trees, and smiling beauteous and peaceful in 
the chequered light of a February sun. 

Thank Heaven! a check at last. Pegasus 
was beginning to want it sadly. He struck 
that top-rail uncommonly hard, and has 
dropped his hind legs in the two last consecu- 
tive ditches. There are still some half-dozen 
men with the hounds, but their horses look as 
if they had had nearly enough, and we are in- 

clined to believe one or two of the riders are 
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beginning to wish it was over. The country 
for miles back is dotted with equestrians of 
every rank and every hue. A child on a 
pony has turned, not headed the fox. Charles 
Payne opines he cannot have entered the 
gorse with so “ warm a jacket,” as he phrases 
it; so he holds his hounds towards the plan- 
tations on his right. Fairplay whisks her 
stern about her sides, and drops a note or 
two to her comrades as they gather to the 
line. 

“ Yo-geote, old lady!” says Oharles, in the 
inexplicable language of a huntsman. 

“She’s always right, that old bitch,” re- 
marks Mr. Villiers, who has just turned Olym- 
pian’s head for an instant to the wind. 

“Twang” goes the horn once more, and 
away score the hounds through “ Pursar’s 
Hills,” as if they were fresh out of the kennel, 
and over the wide grassy pastures below, and 
up the opposite rise, with untiring energy, 
leaving the foremost horseman toiling a field 
and a half behind them, till a pause and mo- 
mentary hover in the Welford Road enables 
Pegasus and his comrades to reach them once 
more. 

It is labor and sorrow now, yet it is a sweet 
and joyous pain. Still, we can hardly call 
that enjoyment which we wish was over; and 
most devoutiy now do we all hope that we 
may soon kill this gallant fox, before he kills 
our gallant horses. The best blood of New- 
market is but mortal, after all; and Pegasus 
is by this time going most unreservedly on his 
own shoulders and his rider’s hands. 

Down the hill between Creaton and Holy- 


Olympian clears the brook at the bottom, the 
rest of us flounder through. We have no 
false pride now, and do not any of us turn up 
our noses at gates or gaps or other friendly 
egress. Every thingis comparative. A coun- 
try doctor on his fresh hack, meeting us at 
this period, opines we are going quite slow, 
but we know better ; so does Pegasus, so does 
old Fairplay, so does the fox. 

He is not travelling so straight now. Up 
and down yonder hedgerow the pack turn 
like harriers, and we think we must be very 
near him. But see: the crows are stooping 
yonder over a low black object in the distance. 
‘Tis the hunted fox, pointing straight for the 
coverts of Althorpe. He will never reach 





them, for the hounds are now close upon his 


well we make a tolerable fight; but though ° 
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track, and they run into him in the large grass 
field by Holmby House, under the old oak 
tree. 

* s * es @ 

Our dream is over. Hounds and horses 
and sportsmen are all gone home, The ex- 
citement has evaporated, and left its usual de- 
pression of spirits behind. “ We are left alone 
—all alone—under the old oak tree. What 
is life at best but a dream? What is happi- 
ness but a dream ?—fame, honor, love, ambi- 
tion? Dreams all. The bitterness is in the 
waking. 

Let us put the clock back a couple of cen- 
turies or so, when the old oak was stately and 


CHAPTER Il.—A 


SHE was hatched on a snow-topped, bluff- 
faced cliff towering over the ironbound coast 
of Iceland. The parental eyrie, hundreds of 
feet above the level of the sea, was strewed 
with bones and feathers and all the warlike 
spoils of her predatory progenitors. Her in- 
fancy was fed on blood warm from the living 
victim, her youth trained in long flights over 
the dark, seething ocean; so her spirit knew 
not what it was to quail, nor her wing to 
droop. 

But a daring cliff’s-man, one of those whose 
pastime and whose profession it is to under- 
take risks such as quiet men shudder even to 
read of, made his appearance one clear, frosty 
night at the entrance of her home, and awed 
her with the immediate presence of the human 
face divine, never. seen before. Well might 
she be astonished, for the cliff was a sheer 
precipice, rising perpendicularly from many a 
fathom deep of ocean, and the eyrie was se- 
curely placed some hundred feet or more be- 
low its landward edge, a giddy height indeed 
above the restless sea, heaving and surging 
down yonder in the darkness. Three strands 
of a rope in the numbed grasp of a comrade 
were between the ciiffsman and eternity, yet 
his nerve was totally unmoved, his hand steady, 
his face not even pale. Quietly he selected 
the most promising bird from the eyrie; and 
she, the very essence of whose existence had 
been freedom, wild as the winds and waves 
themselves, must be a captive now for ever- 
more, 

At first she pined sadly: her bright, keen 
eye grew cim, her feathers lost their gloss, 
her wings their sweep and vigor. She was 
breaking her untamed heart, like a wild-hawk 
as she was, but custom and discipline at 


vigorous as now, his branches as spreading, 
his stem as gnarled and knotted, his growth. 
as majestic. What a lesson to us creatures 
of a day, in our short span of earthly exist- 
ence, is instilled by the comparative duration 
of these vegetable giants! How they outlive 
us! How their “winter of discontent,” un- 
like our own, is annually succeeded by a spring 
of promise! How they spread and tower up- 
wards into heaven, whilst we grovel upon 
earth. Va mihi! ’twere a weary world, my 
masters, if there were nothing beyond. A 
weary world! Let us put the ‘clock back, I 
say, and dream again. 





CAST OF HAWKS. 


length prevailed. Her feminine spirit, half 
won and half subdued, yielded to the com- 
bined influence of kindness and coercion. 
Ere she reached England in a merchant-ship 
she would perch contentedly on the deck, 
sunning herself for hours in the pure sea-air. 
She would take food eagerly from the hand 
at which she once fought and tore. She was 
tamed at last, that winsome wild-bird, ready 
for the lure, and the bells, and the jesses; 
willing, under man’s tuition, to become more 
than ever an inveterate enemy to her kind. 

So they sold her for ten gold pieces toa 
north-country lord, and the north-country 
lord being more suorum, a judge of horseflesh, 
exchanged her away to Sir Giles Allonby for 
a dapple-gray palfrey ; and now she sits, jessed 
and hooded, under the old oak tree at Holmby, 
far and away the best falcon within forty miles 
of fair Northampton town. 

So thinks the falconer standing yonder, 
with his perches slung from his broad shoul- 
ders, and his hooded pupils sitting contentedly 
thereon, who would wager his new doublet 
and his Christmas fee on the success of her, 
the pride of his mews. So thinks the lithe, 
active lad his assistant, in whose grasp those 
handsome spaniels are straining at the leash, 
and who clings to his opinion with the glori- 
ous tenacity of sixteen. So think those two 
jolly-looking serving-men who are in waiting, 
and who seem to have no earthly thing to do 
save to crack broad English jokes, and to 
laugh at them with their broad English faces, 
So thinks fair Grace Allonby, whose nature it 
is to pet and love every mortal thing that 
comes within her reach. So thinks good Sir 
Giles himself, who only yester evening over 
his claret was loud in the praises of his favor 
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ite, and eager to match her against all and 
every thing on the wing. 

“ Let them come,” said the stout old knight, 

“with their purses in their hands. My Lord 
Vaux, my Lord Montague, my Lord Goring, 
Colepepper, Carnarvon, and the rest, within 
fifty miles of this spot—aye, within the bounds 
of Britain itsel(—Peer or Puritan, Cavalier or 
Roundhead—always excepting the falcons of 
his most blessed Majesty. Let them come 
with their hawks, every feather of ’em, and 
‘Diamond’ shall have a flight at them all!” 
. It was a glorious morning for the sport. 
The sky was clear and blue, softened here and 
there with light dappled clouds; dew-drops 
sparkled in the sun from thorn and briar, 
while the earth exhaled new life and fragrance 
from her teeming bosom, moistened but not 
saturated with the late genial rain. How 
blithe and gladsome was the lark’s shrill song 
as he mounted cheerily into the sky, such a 
speck against that glorious, fathomless blue— 
how soft and mellow the sunlight on the up- 
lands—how sweet the perfume of the fresh, 
free air !—sight, smell, and hearing all grati- 
fied at once. What a morning for hawking, 
or indeed for any manly, vigorous, out-of-door 
pursuit. 

“The knight is late this morning,” re- 

marked the falconer, a man of few words, and 
whose whole energies were wrapped up in his 
profession ; “and the wind is changing even 
now,” he added, with an anxious glance at 
the heavens, whilst “ Diamond” stirred un- 
easily on her perch, jingling her bells, and 
moving her hooded head from side to side 
with characteristic impatience. 
. “Drinking the King’s health over night,” 
remarked one of the serving-men, with a leer 
at his comrade. “ Liquor and loyalty make 
sleepy heads in the morning; is’t not so, 
Will? Thou wast ringing chimes in the but- 
tery thyself, lad.” 

Will shook his head, as who should say, 


«I follow the example of my betters,” but an-| blue eyes. It seemed a contradiction to see 


swered not a word; and indeed in those days 
late sittings, large flagons, and bumper healths 
were the daily custom of the age; and the 
strong ale flowed as freely in the hall as did 
the red wine in the banqueting-room or the 
dinner-parlor. 

But there was a stir amongst the group 
under the old oak tree; the falconer’s eye 
brightened, the serving-men sprang to an atti- 
tude of respectful attention, and the spaniels 
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fawned and whined and strained in the leash, 
for a party of three equestrians were approach- 
ing; up the hill they swung at a dashing 
hand-gallop, and cantering over the smooth 
sward with feathers waving, habits fluttering, 
bridles jingling, and palfreys snorting, pulled 
up under the oak, and returned the salutation 
of their inferiors with the frank courtesy that 
is always the stamp of good-breeding and 
high birth. 

“ What a morning for us, lads!” remarked 
Sir Giles to the retainers, with a kindly smile 
lighting up his ruddy countenance, still hand- 
some and high-bred, though marked with 
many a deep and furrowed line, the inevitable 
consequence of a hard life spent in much ex- 
citement, much anxiety, much danger, and 
some excess. “ We flushed a brace of herons 
as we came along the river-side at Brampton ; 
and a fairer flight than one of the beauties 
made I never wish to see. Ah, ‘ Diamond!’ 
don’t know the old man’s voice? Come to 
my wrist, old lass! Soh! soh!” and Sir 
Giles caressed the hooded bird, and smoothed 
her neck plumage with a loving hand as she 
fluttered sagaciously to take her well-known 
place on the glove of the old Cavalier. 

Sir Giles Allonby was a specimen of the 
old English gentleman such as no other coun- 
try but England could produce; such as the 
troublous times in which his lot was cast 
brought out in all its excellence, and all its 
faults. In person he was tall, spare, and 
sinewy, framed for a horseman, a swordsman, 
or a sportsman ; for success in any bodily ex- 
ercise demanding strength, quickness, and 
agility. Field-sports and campaigning had 
toughened him into the consistency of pin- 
wire; but the same causes, coupled with a 
considerable amount of deep drinking, had 
hardened the almost feminine beuuty of his 
countenance into a type strangely at variance 
with the delicate chiselling of its small fea- 
tures, and the mirthful glances of its bright 


that oval face so rugged and war-worn, that 


| well-trimmed moustache and carefully-pointed 


beard so white, those soft, curling locks so 
thin and gray. The man himself corresponded 
in his inward character to his outward appear- 
ance. Generous, enthusiastic, and chivalrous, 
he was passionate, prejudiced, and obstinate. 
Quick to resent insult with blow or sword- 
thrust, he would forgive and embrace the 
bitterest enemy who should move a hair's 
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‘brendth towards reconciliation; though he 
would lift his hat on entering a poor man’s 
cottage, and address his dame with as much 
courteous deference as a duchess, no cavalier 
alive was such a thoroughgoing aristocrat in 
his reverence for what he called “blood ”— 
not one of his Norman ancestors could have 
expressed a greater contempt for the puddle 
that stagnated through the peasant’s veins, as 
compared with the generous fluid that warmed 
his own; though he would fling his gold 
pieces about to all that asked for them, he 
would screw his tenants to the uttermost, nor 
stop short of what we should now call acts of 
violence and rapine, to raise men and horses 
for the king; and when his wife died, whom 
he had loved with all the unrestrained ardor 
with which such a nature could not but love a 
kindly, handsome, gentle, generous woman, 
although devotion to the crown, which he 
called loyalty, became the one guiding-im- 
pulse of his life, Grace herself, his lovely 
daughter Grace, was second in his estimation 
to his sovereign, and in that sovereign’s cause 
he would not have scrupled to sacrifice even 
her, his sweet, dutiful, and loving child. 

She is reining in her horse with a graceful 
but somewhat timid air, and appears not too 
well pleased at the caresses and attentions of 
those busy spaniels, to which the steed replies 
with a degree of playful restlessness not quite 
agreeable to his rider. Grace is a sad coward, 
and though she spends much of her life on 
horseback, like other gentlewomen of her 
time, she has never acquired the perfect self- 
possession and masculine ease which sit so 
well upon her companion, yonder lady whose 
long curls are waving in the wind, whose soft 
blue eyes are deepening and dancing with 
animation, whose lip and cheek are blushing 
carnation in the fresh morning air, under the 
rays of the bright morning sun. 

“Give him a gallop, Gracey,” says she, 
with a ringing laugh at her friend’s obvious 
misgivings. “ Why, Sir Giles himself could 
hardly ride my Bayard if I let him get as 
fresh as you do that riotous pet of yours. 
Silly Grage, you spoil every thing you come 
near. What a tyrant you will make of your 
husband, my dear, if ever you get one!” and 
she bent her beautiful figure to pat her 
horse’s neck in a bewitching attitude, which 
was not lost, as it was not meant to be, on 
old Sir Giles, or the busy falconer, or the 
grinning serving-man, nay, not even on the 
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lad of sixteen, who gazed on her open- 
mouthed, with a ludierous expression of stu- 
pefied amazement and delight. 

Mary Cave dearly loved admiration where- 
ever she could get it. Left early in life to 
her own devices, brought up chiefly abroad, 
and transferred from a foreign convent to a 
foreign court, she had acquired, even in the 
first flush of youth, a habit of self-reliance 
and a decision of character seldom to be ob- 
served in those of the softer sex who have 
not passed through the crucible of much pain 
and much tribulation. Clever and quick 
witted, with strong passions and strong feel 
ings, she nursed an ambition which was 
stronger than them all. She had the knack, 
partly natural, partly the result of keen ob 
serving powers, of detecting at once the 
mental value, and, so to speak, the moral 
weight, of those with whom she came in 
contact; and this gift, so dangerous to a 
woman, necessarily imparted a harshness to 
her character, and robbed her of that trust- 
ing, clinging tendency which is woman's 
greatest charm. Young as she was, she 
busied herself in all the intrigues of the day, 
and her beauty, her fascinating manners, her 
extraordinary influence over every thing that 
wore a beard, rendered her a most dangerous 
enemy, a most desirable and efficient partisan. 
From her kinsman’s house at Boughton she 
corresponded with the leading men of the 
Cavalier party, and Lord Vaux himself, in all 
his wisdom of years and experience of in- 
trigue, was indebted to beautiful Mary Cave 
for many a happy resource, many a deep-laid 
and successful scheme. 

Every one in the house adored her. The 
respectful and austere major-domo, a condi- 
tion of whose very existence it was to pre- 
serve on all occasions a demeanor of super- 
natural decorum, would follow her about with 
his eyes, and dodge after her with flowers 
and porcelain and choice old glass, and every 
device he could think of, to win the reward 
of a word and a smile; and the little page- 
boy, the lowest of all the varlets in the estab- 
lishment, spent 2 whole night on the stairease 
in darkness and tears when he heard that 
“ Mistress Mary was ill at ease, and troubled 
with a slight cold.” 

So she turned and wound them all round 
her finger—and why not? The lower ani- 
mals have their natural arms, offensive and 
defensive; the ox his horns, the tiger his 
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claws, the serpent his guile, man his obstinacy, 
and woman her beauty: the last is the most 
fearful weapon of all, and right well does she 
know its advantages and its use. 

Even now old Sir Giles, keen sportsman as 
he is, cannot but feel that his attention to the 
business of the day is much distracted by his 
daughter’s friend; that if “ Diamond” could 
have a rival in his admiration and attention, 
it would be beautiful Mary Cave. 

She ought to be very happy, speeding along 
in all the enjoyment of health and power, 
and conscious charms, and the delightful mo- 
tion of Bayard’s easy gallop. And yet there 
ie a little black imp sitting behind her that no 
gallop on earth can shake off—a secret sorrow 
nestling at that proud, wayward heart which 
no triumphs of beauty and influence can stifle 
or eradicate. Both girls laugh out merrily as 
they fly along, but timid Grace Allonby is 
alarmed about herself; dauntless Mary Cave 
is uneasy about another: the latter’s frame of 
mind is the least enviable of the two. 

And now the little party are winding slowly 
along the brook-side in the valley down by 
Althorpe. Many a noble elm and stately 
oak nods above their heads, many a patch of 
sedge and rushes shakes and rustles to the 
quest of the busy spaniels and the long poles 
of the falconer and his assistants. Far and 
wide, to right and left, extends a prairie-like 
and undulating pasture, nourishing here and 
there a few scattered flocks feeding in the 
sun. Near one or two small hamlets, a few 
posts and rails, or an old straggling, over- 
grown hedge, denote an attempt at cultivation 
and enclosure, but the general character of 
the district is wild, nomadic, and provocative 
of galloping. 

“ What a country for a flight!” says Mary 
Cave, bringing her obedient horse alongside 
of the old knight’s well-trained steed, and 
loosening the jesses of the hawk upon her 
wrist, no unworthy rival to “ Diamond” her- 
self, “Look well to your laurels to-day, Sir 
Giles. ‘Dewdrop’ and her mistress are both 
bent on victory, and I shall wear the heron’s 
plume to-night in my hair or never hawk 
again !” 

Even as she spoke the short, shrill bark of 
a spaniel, and a rush of his companions 
towards a sedgy, marshy piece of ground, 
startled Grace Allonby and her palfrey out 
ef the pleasant mutual understanding to 
which they had arrived, and a glorious wide- 





winged heron rose slowly into the air, flap- 
ping his way with heavy, measured strokes, 
his long legs tucked behind him, his little 
head thrown back, his sharp scissors-like beak 
protruding over the distended crop, heavy 
with the spoils of. last night’s fishing excur- 
sion. Mary’s quick eye has caught him in an 
instant. Like lightning she has freed her 
hawk from hood and jesses, and with the 
same movement that urges her horse to a 
canter, “ Dewdrop” is tossed aloft into the 
air. 

Sir Giles is not much slower in his arrange- 
ments. Like an old sportsman he is method- 
ical in all matters connected with the field, 
but “ Diamond ” understands her master, and 
her master can depend on “ Diamond,” so 
she is not three strokes of her wing behind 
her rival, and soaring at once high into the 
air, has caught sight of prey and competitor 
almost before the heron is aware of his two 
natural and implacable foes. , 

Too soon, however, it strikes him that his 
position is one of imminent and mortal dan- 
ger. With a grating, harsh cry, a “crake, 
crake,” of mingled discomfort and alarm, he 
proceeds slowly to disgorge from his pouch 
the weighty spoils of his overnight’s sport. 
The dead fish glisten white and silvery as 
they fall through the sunny air, and the 
lightened heron, whose instinct teaches him 
there is no safety but on high, wheels up- 
wards by a series of gyrations farther and 
farther still, till he seems but a speck in the 
bright element to the straining eyes that are 
watching the flight from below. But there 
is another higher still than he is, and yet an- 
other wheeling rapidly upward to gain the 
desired point of “vantage,” The topmost 
speck falls suddenly headlong several hundred 
feet, past the pursued and his pursuer, down, 
down, nearly to the summit of a huge old 
elm, but recovering herself, once more resumes 
her flight, with even greater vigor and deter- 
mination than at first. 

“Peste! elle a manquée!” exclaims Mary 
in the language of her youth, while a flush of 
vexation burns on her handsome features, and 
she admonishes her steed with hand and rein 
to make no more “ mistakes” like that last 
at a time when earthly considerations should 
not be allowed to divert his rider’s attention 
from the business going on above. “ Dew- 
drop” has indeed made a failure, and she 
seeks in vain to wipe out the disgrace, for 
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“Diamond ” has now gained the vantage point, 
and swooping down like a thunderbolt, beak 
and talons, and weight and impetus, all 
brought to bear at once on the devoted heron, 
brings him headlong with her through the air, 
turning over and over in their fall to that 
green earth from which he will never rise 
again. 

And now Sir Giles is riding for his life, 
spurring his good horse across the rushy 
pastures, keen and happy and triumphant as 
a boy at his falcon’s success; whilst Mary 
dashes along by his side, inwardly provoked, 
though she is too proud to show it, at the 
failure of her favorite; and Grace, with fretting 
palfrey and secret misgivings, follows carefully 
at a less break-neck pace in the rear. 

It is a service of danger to take a heron 
from a hawk, or a hawk from a heron, even 
after the most prolonged and exhausting flight. 
The victim, breathless and stunned though he 
be, has generally sufficient strength and energy 
left to make good use of the sharp and 
formidable weapon with which nature has 
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provided him; and as thrusts of his long beak’ 
are delivered with extraordinary accuracy, and 
aimed always at the eye of his captor, he is a 


formidable opponent even in the last struggles’ 
of defeat and death. ;' 

“A fair flight, Mistress Mary, and an honest 
victory,” said Sir Giles, as he plucked a long, 
shapely feather from the dead bird’s wing,’ 
and presented it with playful courtesy to his 
antagonist. “* Diamond’ is still unconquered,' 
and you shall wear the heron’s plume to-night 
in your bonnie locks in token of forgiveness! 
Said I well, sweetheart ?” 

“Sir Giles, I might forgive a fault, but I 
never forgive a failure,” was the laughing: 
reply; yet to a keen observer the expression 
of her face, the curl of her ruddy lip as she 
spoke, would have denoted more truth in the 
sentiment than she would herself have been 
willing to admit. 

“Tam sorry for the poor heron,” was all’ 
Grace Allonby remarked, as they remounted’ 
their horses to commence their homeward 
journey. 


CHAPTER III.—THE QUARRY. 


AND a lovely ride they had over the wild 
moorland and the green undulations» that 
waved between the wooded hill of Holmby, 
and the sweet, fragrant valley along which the 
quiet Nene was stealing his silver way. Those 
were the days when the early morning air was 
esteemed the best cosmetic for the cheek of 
beauty, when ladies did not sit over the fire 
till dusk and then flutter out like birds of 
night for a gentle stroll to the hothouses, or 
a half-hour’s saunter in a pony-carriage. Our 
little party had breakfasted at daybreak, had 
been in the saddle since the sun was up, and 
had got their day’s sport concluded by the 
time that we of the modern school would 
have finished breakfast. There is nothing 
like early rising. We have ourselves tried it, 
and we speak from experience when we insist 
that it is profitable, poetical, healthy, and in- 
vigorating ; nevertheless candor compels us to 
admit that for its systematic practice we en- 
tertain a cordial detestation. 

A lovely ride they had. In front of them 
extended the rich valley of the Nene, smiling 
with cultivation, dotted with trees and hedge- 
rows, and standard thorns growing stunted 
and sturdy here and there, backed by the 
distant buildings of Northampton and the 
light cloud of white smoke that curled above 
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the town. To their left wide and uncultivated’ 
moorlands, with occasional stretches of vivid’ 
green pasture, and many a patch of gorse and 
clump of alders, swept away over the rising” 
eminence of Spratton (on the sky-line of 
which a string of packhorses could clearly be 
distinguished as they neared the little hamlet, 
where they would stop and refresh), and 
melted into a dim haze of beauty under the 
crest of Hazelbeech, crowned with a swarthy 
grove of giant forest trees, frowning down on 
the sunny valley below; behind them, sharp cut- 
ting against the sky, a long, level plain, that 
was ere long to earn its immortality under the 
name of Naseby Field, showed clear and hard 
and cheerless, as though its only harvest was’ 
to be the gathering of the slaughter; while 
the towers and pinnacles of Holmby Palace 
itself shut in the picture in their immediate 
vicinity. On their right a bank of. waving 
gorse hid all beyond its own wild beauties 
with its sharp, dark verdure, and its little yel- 
low blossoms scattered like the drops of a 
golden shower over its surface. Sir Giles 
plucked one as he passed with a sly smile.. 
“When the gorse is out of bloom, young 
ladies,” quoth Sir Giles, “then is kissing out 
of fashion!” Grace Allonby laughed and 
blushed, and playfully bid her father “not” 
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talk nonsense ;” but Mary Cave, drawing her. 
horse nearer to that of her gentle friend, 
commenced moralizing after her own fashion 
on the old knight’s trite and somewhat coarse 
remark. 

“Yes, Gracey,” said she, smoothing back 
the folds of her rich brown hair, which shone 
and glistened in the sun, “ Sir Giles is right. 
So it is, and so it has ever been. There is no 
day in the year when the blossom is off the 
gorse, from the brightest splendors of July to 
the bitterest snow-storms of December. There 
is no phase of life, from the triumph of suc- 
cess to the agony of disappointment, which is 
not affected by woman’s influence and woman’s 
smile. I used to wish, dear, that I had been 
born aman. I thank my fate now that I am 
awoman. I have more power as I am, and 
power is what I love best in the world. They 
are only puppets, Gracey, after all; and if we 
are but true to ourselves, it is for us to pull 
the strings and set the figures moving at our 
will. Isaw a pretty toy once at the French 
Court that was brought there in a box by a 
certain Italian juggler, in which little dressed- 
up dolls acted a mystery in dumb show, and 
the juggler, sitting in his dark corner, man- 
aged all the wires, and made each play its 
appointed part. Grace, I thought to myself, 
men are but dressed-up dolls after all; it is 
women that have the strings in their hands, 
if they will but use them. I have never let 
one go yet, my dear, and I never will. Con- 
fess—is it not delightful to have one’s own 
way ?” 

“T should think it must be,” replied Grace, 
who never could get hers, even with her 
horse; “and yet it must be a great responsi- 
bility too,” she added, with a look of profound 
reflection. “I think I would rather give way, 
that is, if I liked people; and I don’t think I 
could like anybody very much that I wasn’t a 
little afraid of.” 

Mary’s lip curled contemptuously, yet a 
pang shot through her too. Was there one 
before whom her proud spirit would quail— 
for whom that eager, undisciplined heart would 
ache with a pain only known to the strong, 
tameless nature? It is the wild bird that 
beats itself to death against the bars of its 
cage ; the wild flower that droops and withers 
in the close confinement of a hothouse, 
Woe to him whom Mary loved, if he loved her 
too! Nevertheless, she laughed merrily as 
she replied, “ Nonsense, Grace, afraid! I 
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never feared mortal thing yet, and least of all 
would I fear a man that professed himself tc 
be my slave; and yet, dear, I have my own 
ideas of what a man ought to be. Mind, I 
don’t say I know one that comes up to them, 
He should be proud as Lucifer—not in ap- 
pearance and demeanor, far from it. I would 
have him courteous and kindly to all, gentle 
and chivalrous and conciliating in his manners, 
but at heart unimpressionable and unyielding 
as adamant. I would have him cherish some 
high ambition, to which he would sacrifice all 
that was dearest to him in life, ay, sacrifice 
me myself if he loved me to madness; and he 
should smile when he did it as if nothing could 
make him wince or waver in his purpose. He 
must be clever, of course, and looked on with 
admiration and envy by his fellow-men, or he 
would be no mate for me; and he must give 
way to me for an instant on no single point 
more than I would to him.” : 

Grace opened her large, dark eyes with 
astonishment: she had her mother’s eyes, as 
Sir Giles often remarked, dark and soft and 
full like a fawn’s. 

“And if you were both so obstinate,” 
observed Grace, “and you loved him so very 
much, what would you do if you disagreed ?* 

“T would break my heart, but I would never 
yield an inch!” was the reply; “or I would 
break his, to hate myself ever afterwards, and 
love him perhaps none the worse for that.” 

While she spoke, a light broke over Mary’s 
countenance which softened it into beauty 
such as struck even her companion with anew 
and fervent admiration, but it faded as it came, 
and her features soon recovered their usual 
joyous, careless, and somewhat hard expression 
of self-dependence and self-satisfaction. 

But Grace’s womanly nature, true to itself, 
recoiled from such sentiments as these. “ In- 
deed, Mary,” said she, “I think it would be 
very uncomfortable. If I liked anybody so 
much, I should wish him to like me too, and 
I would give in to him on every single point, 
and find out every thing he wanted, and try 
to make him happy; and if I failed I should 
not be angry with him, but I think I should 
be very miserable, and I am sure I should sit 
down and cry. But I should not like him to 
be such a person as you describe. I would 
rather have him good-looking and good- 
natured and cheerful and brave certainly, and 
I should not mind his being a little hasty, and 
very loyal to the king, and—like my father, in 
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short, but younger, of course, and—don’t 
laugh at me, Mary—I think I should like him 
to have dark eyes and hair.” 

“Q Grace, what a child you are!” was 
the reply; and Mary put her horse once 
more into a canter, and raised his mettle with 
voice and hand, turning and winding him at 
her will, and seeking vent for the exhuberance 
of her spirits or the depth of her feelings—for 
no mortal ever was allowed to penetrate her 
real sentiments—in the delightful exercise of 
skilful equitation. 

But to give our reader some slight insight 
into the character of this young lady, still 
young in years and beauty, though matured in 
knowledge of the world, we must be permitted 
to recount a little scene that occurred at the 
royal palace of Hampton Court a year or two 
previous to the events we have now taken 
upon us to describe. 

One of the merry masques or pageants 
which were the delight of our ancestors, and 
which were keenly appreciated by royalty 
itself, had just been concluded; the great 
nobles of the Court had left the Presence; 
the King himself had retired to his apart- 
ments, harassed and fatigued with the respon- 
sibilities of a ruler, and the many difficulties 
which in all ranks hedge in the movements of 
an opinionated man. None but the Queen 
and her immediate household, with two or 
three especial favorites and high officers of 
the Court, were left; and Henrietta’s French 
love of gaiety and natural flow of spirits 
prompted her to seize the opportunity of re- 
laxing for half an hour the decorum and 
formality which have ever been distinguishing 
characteristics of the English Court. 

“A game of forfeits! A cotillon! anda 
forfeit for the loser, to be decided by my 
ladies and myself. Marguerite!—Marie! 
That will be charming,” exclaimed her Ma- 
jesty, clapping her hands in the exhuberance 
of her merriment, her keen eyes sparkling, 
and her little French person quivering with 
delight at the prospect. 

“ Dansez, milor! voila le jeu qui com- 
mence!” and she gave her hand with much 
dignity to the most accomplished young 
nobleman of his time, whose air of self-pos- 
session and gravity was somewhat at variance 
with the general mirth and festivity of the 
other courtiers, and herself commenced the 
measure, in which all were in duty bound to 
join. 





It was a foolish game, somewhat provoca- 
tive of levity, and caleulated to have given 
seandal to the Puritans of the time, involving 
much dancing, changes of partners, and the 
infliction of quaint forfeits on those who failed 
in its complicated conditions, A venerable 
Lady of the Bedchamber was condemned to 
dance “a saraband” with a certain future 
Chancellor, whose forte was scarcely bodily 
grace or agility. A young maid of honor, 
blushing to the tips of her fingers, had to 
réceive the homage, offered on their knees, 
of all the gentlemen there present. And 
lastly, Mary Cave, then attached to the per- 
son of the Queen, was adjudged to stand in 
the midst of the admiring throng, and accept 
a chaste salute from an individual of the op- 
posite sex, to be chosen by lot. 

“No, sir!” said the Queen, as the future 
Chancellor, who imagined himself to be the 
happy man, stepped forward, with a gay and 
debonair demeanor, to exact the penalty ; “it 
is reserved for a younger man—and a better 
courtier,” she added, somewhat lower, but 
loud enough for the mortified candidate to 
overhear. “Stand forward, Marie,” she pro- 
ceeded, laughing roguishly; “and you, 
milor! claim your rights !” 

It was the same young nobleman who had 
already been honored with her Majesty’s 
hand in the dance; who had acquitted him- 
self with the ease and grace of an accom- 
plished cavalier, but with a grave and pre- 
occupied air, as of one whose thoughts were 
far away from scenes of mirth and revelry, 
and who now stepped forward with a pro- 
found reverence to claim from Mistress Mary 
Cave a penalty which any other gentleman in 
the presence would have readily given his 
best hawk, his best hound, or his best horse 
to exact. 

And this was the only man in the room on 
whom she would have hesitated for an instant 
to confer that which was in those times ac- 
counted a mere mark of courtesy and friendly 
regard. She would have offered her cheek 
to any one of them, from intriguing Harry 
Jermyn to profligate George Goring, without 
moving a muscle of her proud, cold face; but 
when this young nobleman approached her 
with his chivalrous deference of manner, and 
his simple, courteous, self-possessed air, Mary 
felt her heart beating, and knew her cheek 
was blushing, as heart and cheek had never 
beat and blushed before. 





He was her master, and she knew it. 
Slight as was their acquaintance, she had seen 
and heard enough of him to be aware that 
his was a strong, stern nature, keen of intel- 
lect and indomitable of will, which she had 
no chance of ever subjugating—that his mind 
was of that superior order which breaks 
through the meshes of pleasure, and dispels 
the illusions of romance. Her woman’s 
instinct told her that he nourished some lofty 
purpose, which woman’s influence would never 
be suffered to affect; and simply because she 
knew it was quite impossible that she could 
ever win his homage, like a very woman, she 
would have given her heart’s blood to possess 
it, if only for an hour. 

He stepped up to her, slowly and courte- 
ously. He did not even take her hand; but 
he lifted one of the long, brown ringlets that 
fell heavily across her bosom, pressed it to 
his lips, dropped it, and retired, with another 
low reverence, and without ever raising his 
eyes to her face. 

He slept calmly and peacefully that night. 
When he woke on the morrow, his thoughts 
were of the great Cause and the country’s 
good ; of measures, and principles, and coun- 
sellors—of judicious laws and a happy people; 
of ancient sages and classic patriotism; a 
little of his fair young wife, whom he loved 
with a sober, temperate, and rational love ;— 
and he rose to pray earnestly for strength and 
means to carry out the great work on which 
his heart and soul were bent. 

Her rest was fitful and broken, disturbed 
by strange, wild dreams, of which the central 
figure was still a slight and nervous form, a 
keen, dark, intellectual face, a compressed and 
resolute lip—the lip that had caressed her 
hair. She had detached that ringlet from the 
rest, and lay with her hands folded over it, 
and clasping it to her bosom. When she 
rose it was to a new and strange sensation— 
to a wild, keen thrill of pleasure, dashed with 
shame—to a galling feeling of subjection, 
that had yet in it a dependence most delight- 
ful. She would have been torn in pieces 
rather than confess it even to herself, but she 
loved Falkland, and it was a changed world 
to Mary Cave from that night for ever after! 

The gambols of one of them are apt to 
disturb the equanimity of all the rest of the 
equine race who are within hearing and sight 
of such vagaries. Nor was Grace Allonby’s 
palfrey, on whom its mistress could never be 
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induced to impose proper terms of coercion, 
any exception to this general rule of insub- 
ordination. 

Ere our little party had descended into the 
valley of Brampton, and reached the ford by 
which they were to cross the river, poor 
Grace was certainly no longer mistress of the 
animal she rode; and it was with a pitiable 
expression of helplessness and terror on her 
countenance, at which even her father and 
her companion could scarce help laughing, 
that she plunged into the ford, now some- 
what swollen and turbulent from the late 
rain. 

“Father! what shall Ido? He's going to 
lie down!” screamed Grace, as the wilful 
palfrey, turning his head to the stream, 
plunged and pawed into deeper water, that 
already drenched his rider’s skirts to the 
waist. Mary Cave was ere this on the oppo- 
site side with Sir Giles; the latter, turning 
suddenly to his daughter’s assistance, checked 
his horse so fiercely that the animal rearec 
straight on end, and then struck his spurs so 
deep into its sides that the good horse grew 
restive, and refused to face the water on such 
terms; and Grace might at least have ex- 
perienced a very complete wetting, had it not 
been for the assistance of another Cavalier, 
who, coming up at a smart trot from behind, 
dashed in to the rescue of the astonished 
girl, and himself guiding her palfrey to the 
bank, brought her, with many apologies for 
his timely interference, in safety to her father’s 
side. 

“ Well and promptly done, young sir,” said 
Sir Giles, as, after wringing the wet from his 
daughter’s habit, and replacing her on her 
horse, he turned to thank the new-comer for 
his unexpected assistance. “ MayI inquire 
to whom I have the honor of being so much 
indebted ? ” added the courteous old Cavalier. 

The stranger reined in his horse, and lift 
ing his hat, made a profound bow as he 
replied, “My name is Humphrey Bosville, 
cornet in Colepepper’s Horse, and about to 
join his Majesty’s forces at Newbury. I have 
orders to proceed to Boughton, with dis- 
patches for Lord Falkland. Am I in the 
right road ?” 

Mary’s eye sparkled and her cheek flushed. 

“ For Lord Falkland ?” she inquired; “is 
he, then, expected by Lord Vaux ?” 

The cornet made another profound bow as 





he replied in the affirmative; but he, too, 
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blushed to encounter the glance of those deep 
blue eyes, and the self-possession with which 
he had commenced the interview seemed to 
have entirely deserted him, though he ac- 
cepted willingly and courteously the hospita- 
ble invitation of Sir Giles to his kinsman’s 
house. 

“You are just in time for dinner, sir. My 
lord will be well pleased to see you or any 
other gallant Cavalier. Had we met you an 
hour sooner we could have shown you as fair 
a flight as often falls to a sportsman’s lot to 
behold. I can show you now the best hawk 
in Christendom. But you are in time for 
dinner, sir; and we will give you a hearty 
welcome, and drink the King’s health after it 
‘n a stoup of claret worthy of the toast!” 

As they mounted the hill towards Bough- 
ton, the ladies, we may be sure, did not lose 
the opportunity of closely inspecting the 
person and general appearance of Grace’s 
new acquaintance; and truth to tell, Hum- 
phrey Bosville’s exterior was one of those on 
which the feminine eye dwells with no slight 
complacency. 

A trifle above the middle size, well and 
strongly built, with a frame promising the 
vigor of manhood, added to the activity of 
youth, ourcornet sat his strong chestnut, or to 
use the language of the time, his sorrel horse, 
with the graceful ease of a man who has from 
boyhood made the saddle his home. Like a 
true Cavalier, his dress and arms exhibited as 
much splendor as was compatible with the | 
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exigencies of active service——a good deal 
more of variety than in these days of Prussian 
uniformity would be permitted to a soldier, 
On his head he wore a wide Spanish hat, 
adorned with a huge, drooping feather, his 
buff coat was cut and slashed in the most ap- 
proved fashion, and a rich silk scarf of deep 
crimson wound about his waist to mark the 
contour of his symmetrical figure. His pis- 
tols were richly mounted, his sword of the 
longest, his spurs of the heaviest; all his ap- 
pointments marked the gentleman and the 
man of war, dashed with the not inappropri- 
ate or unpleasing coxcombry of youth. ‘His 
oval face, shaded by the long, curling love- 
locks so much affected by his party, bore a 
winning expression of almost’ feminine soft- 
ness, attributable to his large, well-cut hazel 
eyes,—such eyes as belong to dispositions at 
once imaginative and impressionable rather 
than judicious and discerning; but his high, 
regular features, straight eyebrows, and deter- 
mined lip, shaded by a heavy moustache, re- 
deemed the countenance from a charge of 
effeminacy, and stamped on him the bold, 
resolute character of a “ man of action,” one 
that could be depended on when the brave 
were striking for their lives. 

“ He is very well favored, your new friend,” 
whispered Mary Cave, with a roguish smile ; 
“and, Gracey, there must be ‘ something in 
it’ Look if he has not got dark eyes and 
hair.” 


CHAPTER IV.— FALKLAND.” 


Lorp Vavx is pacing his old hall at 
Boughton, with a scroll in his hand, on which 
his attention seems but partially fixed. Ever 
and anon he lifts his eyes to the stained 
glass windows, through which the noonday 
light is streaming in floods of crimson and 
purple and orange; but his thoughts are far 
from armorial bearings and ancestral pomp. 
Ever and anon he rivets them on the polished 
oak floor beneath his feet, but still he fails to 
derive the required inspiration for his task. 
Like the rest of his party, the Cavalier is 
puzzled by the hopelessness of proving “ two 
and two to make five.” His fine benevolent 
head, from which the long hair falls in clus- 
ters over his starched ruff and black velvet 
doublet, is that of a philosopher and a sage, 
one whose natural element is study and con- 
templation rather than action and conflict 
with his kind; yet must Lord Vaux calculate 





men and means, and munitions of war, ay, 
don breastplate and back-piece, and if need 
be, leave the splendors of his home and the 
quiet retirement of his study for the hardships 
of campaigning,—the wild alarums of a 
stricken field. 

He listens anxiously for an expected foot- 
step. Like many another contemplative na- 
ture, he is prone to place dependence on those 
who show no hesitation in taking the initia- 
tive. He is capable of enthusiasm, generos- 
ity, and self-sacrifice, but an example must be 
set him for the exhibition of these virtues, 
Without some one to show him the way, his 
lordship would never move a step in any 
direction, right or wrong. How many such 
natures were forced into the stream of politi- 
cal strife by the exigencies of the times in 
which they lived! How many were willing 
to suffer fines, humiliation, and imprisonment 
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for a cause which they esteemed sacred solely 
because their fathers did. Old men of four- 
score years were simple and enthusiastic as 
boys. Lord Vaux, now past middle age, 
found himself, at a period of life when most 
men are willing to seek ease and repose, in- 
volved in all the intrigues of statesmanship 
and the labors of civil war. Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, the two watchwords of party, 
had set Merry England by the ears, The 
precise Puritan, with his close-cropped hair, 
his sad-colored raiment, his long sword, and 
biblical phraseology, was up and in the field 
under the same discipline which scarce served 
to control the excesses of his roystering 
enemy, the swaggering, dissipated, reckless, 
yet chivalrous Cavalier, whose code of duty 
and morality seemed but to consist of two 
principles, if so they could be called, viz., to 
drink, and strike for the king. 

Such was the extreme type of either party, 
and to one or other must sober men of all 
ranks and ages more or less incline. 

But a step is heard in the outer hall, the 
tramp of horses strikes upon the ear, the 
bustle of servants marshalling an honored 
and expected guest breaks on the stillness of 
the well-ordered household, and a smile of 
fnexpressible relief lights up Lord Vaux’s face 
as he advances to greet his guest with all 
the ceremonious cordiality of an old English 
welcome. 

“T have ridden far, my lord,” said the new 
arrival, “to taste your hospitality; and in 
these times we can scarce promise to repeat 
our visits to our friends. But, my lord, you 
seem anxious and ill at ease. You have suf- 
fered no affliction at home, I trust? You 
have no bad news of the Cause?” 

“T am indeed harassed and at my wits’ 
end,” was the reply, “ or I could scarce have 
failed to give your lordship a kinder and more 
hospitable welcome. But I am, in sooth, 
right glad to see you; for to your ingenuity 
and to your advice I must look in my present 
straits. This is no question of a crabbed 
Greek reading, or a complicated equation, 
such as we delighted in happier days to grap- 
ple withal, but a serious requirement of men, 
horses, and money for his Most Sacred 
Majesty; a requirement that, with all our re- 
sources, we shall be unable to fulfil, and yet 
without which the Cause is well nigh hopeless. 
Does Goring think I am like the alchemist 
we have read of, and can transmute these old 
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oak carvings to unalloyed gold? or does that 
reckless adventurer believe me to be even as 
himself? to regard neither honor nor credit, 
mercy nor justice, and to fear neither God, 
nor man, nor devil?” 

“Goring is a useful tool where he is placed, 
my lord,” was the reply; “and we could ill 
spare him in our present difficulties, though 
sad it is so fair a cause should require the 
support of such as he has proved himself. 
Nevertheless, permit me to look over the re- 
quirement. It may be that we can see our 
way more plainly by our joint endeavors, 
than when we fight single-handed against 
that deadliest of foes, an empty military 
chest.” 

As he spoke he took the scroll from Lord 
Vaux’s hand with a courteous bow, and retir- 
ing into one of the deep windows of the hall, 
was soon busily engaged in the perusal of its 
contents. : 

Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, was one 
of those men on whom no remarkable exterior 
stamps the superiority which they enjoy over 
their fellow-creatures. As he stands in the 
embrasure of that window, his countenance 
grave and heated, his dress disordered with 
riding, his gestures of surprise and vexation, 
awkward and ungainly, the superficial observer 
would pronounce him to be a mere ordinary, 
somewhat ill-looking, mortal, plainly dressed, 
and bearing the marks neither of gentle birth 
nor mental culture. He is short and small 
of stature, of no imposing port, not even with 
the assumption of energy and bustling activity 
which so often characterizes the movements 
of little men. His manner is unaffected and 
plain to simplicity ; he stoops and sways his 
body from side to side in ludicrous uncon- 
sciousness, as wave after wave of thought 
comes rolling in upon his brain, pregnant 
with reflection, calculation, and resource. 
When he speaks his voice is harsh and un- 
musical, his countenance dark and unprepos- 
sessing, for he is laboring in mind, wrestling 
with a difficulty, and bringing all the powers 
of his mighty intellect to bear upon the strug- 
gle. And now he grasps it—now the colossal 
enemy is overthrown, and as the words flow 
smoother and faster from his lips, as sentenee 
after sentence pours itself forth, clearer and 
more comprehensive and more concise, the 
whole countenance changes as changes the 
aspect of a winter’s day when the sun breaks 
forth ; flashes of intelligence beam from thoss 
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deep-set falcon eyes, and light up the stern, 
sallow face. Rapid and impressive action 
succeeds the slow awkwardness of his habitual 
movements ; the slight form seems to dilate 
and tower into dignity, as of one born to 
command, and the whole man is changed, by 
the mere influence of mind over matter, into 
a sage and a hero for the occasion. 

‘But the inspiration passes as quickly as it 
eomes. The knot is now unravelled, the dif- 
ficulty is solved. He has seen his own way 
to surmount it, and, more than that, has ex- 
plained it to the inferior intellect of his friend, 
and he relapses once more into the ordinary 
mortal, while an expression of deep weariness 
and melancholy settles again upon his fea- 
tures, as of one who is harassed and distracted 
with the disappointments and heartburnings 
of life; who would fain cast away shield and 
sword, and turn aside out of the battle, and 
lie down and be at rest. 

Yet was it not always so with this young 
and gifted nobleman. His youth seemed to 
give promise of a brighter future than is often 
accorded to mortal man. Bred in his father’s 
vice-regal court of Ireland, he enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of learning and cultivation which were 
not thrown away upon such a mental organ- 
ization as his. At eighteen years of age he 
was skilled beyond his fellows in all the exer- 
cises and accomplishments of the day. He 
was perfected in the Latin and French lan- 
guages, and had already shown that energy 
and perseverance in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge which formed so distinguished a charac- 
teristic of bis after-life. Added to this, he 
inherited already an ample fortune, indepen- 
dent of his father—no contemptible advantage 
at an age when all the generous and liberal 
feelings are still unwarped and unstifled by 
the sordid cares of life. He was thus relieved 
from the many anxieties consequent upon in- 
adequate means, which are too apt to em- 
bitter the sparkling cup of youth, and had the 
more leisure to devote himself to those studies 
in which he took such delight. Firm and 
resolute to the verge of obstinacy when a 
point was to be gained, it is related of him 
that, wishing to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of Greek, he absented himself rigidly from 
London until he had acquired an intimate 
familiarity with that language, nor could all 
the persuasions of his friends, nor the intel- 
lectual temptations of the capital induce him 
to forego the determination on which he had 


once entered. The same disposition prompted 
him to marry an amiable and excellent young 
lady, in defiance of the wishes of his familys 
and a generosity, by no means unnatural in 
such a character, induced him at the same 
time to offer his whole fortune for the liquida- 
tion of his father’s embarrassments, he him- 
self purposing to obtain a military appoint- 
ment in Holland, and win his own livelihood 
and that of his family with his sword. In 
this scheme being disappointed, he abandoned 
the career of arms, and had chalked out for 
himself a path of study and scholarship when 
the trumpet of civil war roused him from his 
dream of literary distinction to the absorbing 
realities of the strife. 

He was an ardent admirer of real and con- 
stitutional liberty, and although his rigid love 
of justice and regard to truth commanded the 
respect of the Court party, as his affable de- 
meanor and genuine kindliness of heart won 
him the affections of all men, it was only 
when the throne was really threatened in its 
justifiable prerogatives, that he declared him- 
self openly and unreservedly for the king. 
When his part was once taken, Charles had 
no more devoted adherent, no more judicious 
adviser, than Lord Falkland; but from that 
time, from the very date of his accepting office 
under the Sovereign, a change was observed 
in the whole temperament and demeanor of 
the young nobleman. He who used to be ¢o 
ready of wit, so fluent of discourse, so affable 
towards his associates, became reserved, mo- 
rose, and taciturn. His countenance wore an 
aspect of continual dejection; he neglected 
his studies, his amusements, nay, his very 
dress. All things became distasteful to him, 
save ceaseless exertion for the sake of his 
country. Like some classic patriot, some 
Roman augur to whom Fate had vouchsafed 
a glimpse of futurity, he mourned in anticipa- 
tion for those national woes which he already 
hoped he might die rather than live to be 
hold. 

But even in civil war, in public distress as 
in private affliction, man must dine; nay, if 
he is one of the porcelain vessels of the earth, 
and has performed since daybreak a long 
journey on horseback, he must also dress for 
dinner ; and therefore Cornet Bosville, when, 
as in duty bound, he had delivered his dis 
spatches, betook himself to the chamber Lord 
Vaux’s hospitality had provided for him, and 
with the assistance of his faithful trooper and 
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servant, Hugh Dymocke, proceeded to the 
important duty of adorning his already well- 
favored person. 

Dymocke disapproved much of such waste 
of time. One led horse, to carry his own and 
his master’s change of clothing, did not admit 
of his turning out the cornet in such splendor 
as he himself thought befitting, and were it 
not that he had already discovered the ad- 
vantages of Lord Vaux’s hospitality and the 
strength of his ale, he would probably have 
urged upon his master the necessity of pro- 
ceeding on their journey directly their horses 
were fed, and the tables drawn after the early 
dinner in the great hall. 

“And you must wear the pearl-colored 
nose, I warrant me, and the point-lace collar 
of which we have but one with us, and drip- 
ping wet it would be had I pushed on when 
you bid me, and followed that slip of quality 
into the river on a fool’s errand,” grumbled 
Dymocke, as he bustled about, unpacking his 
master’s wallets, and vainly regretting certain 
splendid apparel and a beautiful Toledo walk- 
ing-rapier which the rebels had eased them 
of when Waller’s horse last beat up their 
quarters at Tewkesbury. “They will serve 
directly, and the quality will be there, rustling 
in brocade and satins, and what not; eating 
and drinking of the best, and the King’s 
troops starving, and merry England going to 
the Puritans and the devil!” added Dymocke, 
‘ who was in his worst of humors, albeit moli- 
fied to a certain extent by recollections of the 
ale aforesaid. ' 

Bosville answered nothing. He was comb- 
ing out his long lovelocks, and thinking how 
bright were the eyes and red the lips of the 
lady who had scarcely looked at him during 
their short ride, and wishing he had dragged 
her instead of her companion out of the brook, 
and wondering whether she would observe 
him at dinner, and converse with him after- 
wards; and reflecting, half-unconsciously, on 
the important fact that pearl-silken hose and 
a point-lace collar were no unbecoming ad- 
juncts to the exterior of a well-looking young 
man. 

Many years afterwards that dinner was re- 
membered by more than one of the party. 
Happy Humphrey Bosville, sitting next to 
Mary Cave, was delighted with the share of 
attention she vouchsafed to bestow upon him; 
was intoxicated with the radiance of her smiles 
the very atmosphere.of her beauty. He could 
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not mark, nor would he have comprehended, 
the eager, restless glance she flashed ever and 
anon at the plain, reserved, dark man oppo- 
site to them, the pained expression and forced 
smile that overspread her countenance when 
she failed to attract Falkland’s attention. 
His discourse was directed chiefly to his host 
and Sir Giles Allonby, and he left his lovely 
neighbor Grace ample leisure to observe the 
cornet’s good looks and pleasant smiles, 
Three of the party at least were drinking in 
poison with their canary, laying up for them- 
selves a store of future pain in the enjoyment 
and fascination of the moment. It is better 
so: if to-day must never mortgage to-morrow, 
what becomes of the fee-simple of existence ? 
If the death’s-head must be present at all our 
feasts, in the name of Bacchus, hide him away 
under the table, there to remain till next 
morning at breakfast! So the party ate and 
drank, and laughed and talked, and the con- 
versation turned upon the scandal of the Court 
and the characters of the courtiers, and that 
prolific theme, the enormities and vagaries of 
wild Lord Goring. 

“A good soldier!” said Sir Giles, pledging 
the cornet ina bumper; “and never loses 
his head, drunk or sober. You remember 
what he said of Wilmot’s charge at Round- 
way-down, You were there?” 

The cornet acquiesced in a modest affirma- 
tive, glad that Mary should know he had 
been present at that engagement, whilst Grace 
looked more interested in her new friend than 
ever. 

“Rash in council,” observed Lord Vaux, 
still thinking of his morning’s work; “ and 
totally unreasonable in his expectations and 
requirements.” 

“A weak assailant,” laughed Mary; “he 
scaled a convent at Bruges, and was repulsed 
with a broken leg, which gives him that limp 
you all think so charming. He should con- 
fine himself to cavalry operations. It is in- 
deed a forlorn hope against nun’s veils and _ 
stone walls.” 

“T have heard him boast he never was 
foiled yet by man or woman,” said Falkland, 
absently fixing his dark eyes on Mary’s coun- 
tenance. 

She blushed all over her face and neck, 
seemed as if she would have spoken; then 
turned white and held her tongue; the while 
Sir Giles proposed a bumper health to his old 
commander, gay George Goring. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
PREFACES AND DEDICATIONS. 
Old Forest, Christmas-eve. 

LooKING into the box of books just sent 
down from London to the Country Book Club, 
of which I am a member, I am reminded of 
my having pryed into a similar box nearly 
forty years ago. I wasa little child then, and 
the literary consignment had come down by 
the coach to my father’s house,—all new books 
for himself and some neighbors. There were 
several folios: most of the volumes were clad 
in homely, drab-colored boards, with white 
paper labels on the backs. There were the 
“works” of some author in large quarto, 
which I suspect were Peter Pindar’s; and a 
huge life of some one with a portrait; and a 
set, probably of Magazines, solidly bound in 
brown leather with ribbed backs. They did 
not attract young folks like me, but rather 
gently warned them not to touch, unless their 
minds should happen to be prematurely grave; 
their liking for story books or pictures quite 
sobered down by school discipline, with the 
ordinary propensity of young people to soil 
and dog’s-ear. If, then, I lifted the cover of 
one unmanageable volume and glanced at the 


frontispiece, it was with no small degree of 
awe, and with a fear of being caught meddling 
with what beyond all doubt, and on the very 
first face of things, could not concern a child. 

Our book club’s box is a very different 
thing. You cannot look into it without shad- 


ing your eyes with your hands. With its 
crimson, green, gold, azure, scarlet, orange, 
purple, and pink bindings, the box looks like 
atulip bed lying in the sun, or might be fanci- 
fully compared to a crowd of Belgravian foot- 
men, seized by some tyrant in all their splen- 
dors, and cruelly consigned for slavery in a 
vessel’s hold. 

Clever titles appear to be in fashion now, 
and bid fair to return to the metaphorical in- 
genuity of the Commonwealth writers. Most 
people can remember the time when a Life of 
Smith was as sure to be called a Life of Smith, 
and to bear the words “ Smith’s Life” upon 
the label at the back as any thing in this 
world could be; but now I see you would 
only put Smith’s name at the top, and call it 
a “ Life History” or a “ Soul’s Struggle,” or 
something of that. Ah! well I suppose I am 
already an antiquated person, with taste de- 
cidedly out of date: but there is one thing 
that strikes me on looking into these new 


volumes as a novelty, to which I am inclined 
to be reconciled. Not a solitary dedication 
can I find in any book in all the box: even 
prefaces seem to be fast on the decline,—a 
change I am more doubtful about,—for I find 
but one or two books with them,.one being a 
weak tale in three volumes, prefaced by an 
address beginning “ How do ye do, my pub- 
lic ? fatter, eh! my public?” and going on 
in that strain. 

I think it was the present Poet-Laureate 
who set the fashion, which the verse men have 
since adopted, of appearing in the severe 
plainness of no preface or dedication. I would 
not willingly part with prefaces—not such as 
Cicero kept, at once short and wordy, always 
ready written, like the taking title-pages 
which Edmund Curll, bookseller, at the Dial 
and Bible, left to his sorrowing wife upon his 
supposed death-bed—invaluable titles in red 
and black letter, which “ only wanted treatises 
wrote to them,” and in his bibliopolic eye 
were a sure provision for his family,—for all 
are agreed that prefaces should tell you some- 
thing—why the author wrote the book, or at 
least why he imagines that he wrote it, and 
what was his precise design. There is no 
time saved by the eager haste of a reader who 
will open a History of Mankind, and start at 
once to read it all through. It would be 
better for him that there should be some pref- 
atory matter, if it were but to whet his appe- 
tite by its dulness and cold formality ; but in 
most prefaces the reader will be sensible of a 
certain cheerfulness of spirit, a subdued but 
jubilant tone, indicative of satisfaction over a 
labor ended, a pleasant contentment, or an 
overweening faith in the value and importance 
of the work transparent through all its con- 
ventional humility, but not unpleasing toa 
meditative mind. I know that life is short, 
while art is long—that few writers go straight 
to the point, even when fairly embarked upon 
their journey,—that every day brings forth its 
crop of new books, all demanding to be read; 
but it is not well to be hurried. 

Prefaces were great things in Johnson’s 
days, but they wanted all the charm of the 
author’s real presence. They were of a kind 





which savors somewhat of a fraud. A notion, 
‘fitted to that stately age, had gone abroad 
that “ dignity” was essential to a preface as 
well as to a dedication, so that by a cold 
utilitarian division of literary labor the author 
,and the prefacer were wholly put asunder. J+ 
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was supp sed that few men could write a pref- 
ace well: it was a gift no more to be pre- 
sumed in you, because you had written the 
book, than because you had performed Captain 
Barclay’s famous feat. Johnson—as all read- 
ers of Boswell know—was continually called 
upon to hold one of these vicarious parleys 
with the reader, and he liked the task. ‘To 
what the work treated of he was avowedly in- 
different :—a Medical Dictionary—a Treatise 
on the Globes—an Introduction to the Game 
of Draughts—a Catalogue of Paintings—were 
equally fitted to his pompous sentences. Nor 
did he even desire to see the work he wrote 
of, “Sir,” he says in a famous passage in 
Boswell, speaking of an author for whom he 
had performed this service, “I never saw the 
man, and never read the book. The book- 
seller wanted a preface to a Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce: I knew what such a 
‘ Dictionary should be, and I wrote a preface 
accordingly.” Was this honest? was it fair 
towards the buyer, who had patiently read it 
through, supposing that he was really getting 
real giimpses of the author’s self? Johnson 
defended even the writing of dedications for 
others, ascribing fabulous virtues to persons 


he knew nothing of. He was too proud and 
independent to write dedications for himself; 
but the temptation of a task demanding un- 


wonted magniloquence blinded him. He 
would avowedly dedicate any book for any 
body “ provided it were innocent ;” and he 
even, as Boswell again tells us, dedicated 
some Music for the German Flute to the 
Duke of York. Was it to please poor Goldy ? 
The obsequious Boswell bought all these 
dreadful books—base treatises on trade, and 
such inelegant and uninviting subjects, for the 
mere sake of their pompous but precious in- 
troductions, until his purse was emptied; and 
he records a flattering remonstrance—* What 
an expense, sir, do you put us toin buying 
books to which you have written Prefaces or 
Dedications.—Johnson. Why, I havededicated 
to the Royal family all round.—Goldsmith. 
And perhaps, sir, not one sentence of wit in a 
whole Dedication.— Johnson. Perhaps not, 
sir.” That was a daring remark: no other 
man then living could have made it, even in 
jest; and gone away unrebuked. A preface 
may be short, but it must, I think, be the 
author’s own composition. The preface to 
Goldsmith’s immortal novel is but a dozen 
lines; but they are filled with the writer’s 
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good nature and simplicity, and could hardly 
have been written by any other hand. 

Since men began to write books, prefaces 
have borne a certain resemblance to each 
other; and it is curious sometimes to see how 
the young author and preface-writer repeats 
the notions of centuries ago, and dreams that 
they are his. The work which they introduce 
is the fruit of a few leisure hours, or the 
amusement of some idle moments, stolen, 
bless you, from an employment quite alien 
from such business as this. I suppose that 
there is a fascination in such excuses which 
prevents the writer’s perceiving that the reader 
does not care a fig whether they be true or 
not; or why should an accomplished writer, 
who published some Essays the other day, 
embody in their very title the fact that they 
were “written in the intervals of business ”? 
If any thing, I suppose they are likely to be 
the worse for it. How then can the announce- 
ment attract me to read or buy? A com- 
moner species of literary affectation was the 
pretence, eloborately maintained by every kind 
of invention in the preface, that the author 
was drawn onward to receive his crown of 
fame wholly against his will, and in spite of 
the most strenuous and persevering resistance. 
The humblest writer laid the whole blame of 
his appearance upon the officious persuasion 
of private admirers. He wag compelled to 
publish, as Pope maliciously interpolated it, 
“by (hunger and) request of friends.” A 
higher class of literary gentlemen never pub- 
lished at all; or, if they did, it was only to 
shield themselves from the rascality of book- 
sellers, who having purloined and printed an 
imperfect copy, compelled them, much to their 
annoyance, to publish in self-defence a less 
ridiculous version. Poor Curll, Pope’s famous 
adversary, was in this way the scapegoat of 
his day. 

It is now known, beyond all doubt, that his 
“ surreptitious ” publication of Pope’s Letters, 
of which Pope bitterly complained in canting 
advertisements, was simply the act of Pope 
himself, through Curll’s convenient agency. 
The unfortunate bookseller was tricked on all 
sides by the poet and his agents—his money 
and “ good bills” obtained in exchange for 
imperfect copies—his stock seized—himself 
brought to the bar of the House of Lords for 
breach of privilege, and his name associated 
with knavish dealings forever—and all for 
the sake of convincing the world that Mr. 
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Pope had no hand in the business: for, in 
truth, even in those days, the excuse was 
become too hackneyed to be believed without 
some such extraordinary stimulus. Pope, 
therefore, did not seruple to complain in a 
solemn preface, now prefixed to all editions 
of his Letters, that an infamous method had 
been employed to obtain copies, and negotia- 
tions opened with people in necessities, and 
to deplore that the law provided no remedy 
for so great and so growing an evil. But he 
did not forget to tell the reader that the let- 
ters (which, as has been shown in the Athe- 
nzum, he had manufactured and elaborately 
doctored for publication) were “a proof of 
what his real sentiments, as they flowed warm 
from the heart, and fresh from the occasion, 
without the least thought that ever the world 
should be witness to them.” The works for 
which, according to their authors, we are in- 
debted to these roguish publishers, would 
make an illustrious catalogue. It is amusing 
to mark in the letters of Gray the poet’s 
maneuvres to escape the responsibility of 
Dodsley’s publication of his famous “ Elegy,” 
and even to get some alterations inserted, 
without doing violence to this fiction. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s celebrated Letters 
would never have reached the public but for 
unparalleled knavery of this kind. She herself 
never published any thing. Scarcely one of 
Swift's publications, save his edition of Tem- 
ple’s Works, was ever acknowledged to be 
any thing but booksellers’ roguery, which the 
author—such was the negligence of friends 
—could not prevent, and was too dignified to 
complain of, Stolen manuscripts, all ready 
edited and prefaced, dropped into publishers’ 
letter-boxes,—but sometimes droll tricks were 
resorted to in order to obtain the “ copy- 
money.” Publishers understood this kind of 
thing too well to be nice about pillorying 
themselves in prefaces and “ addresses from 
the bookseller,” wherein they generally dis- 
played a knowledge of the subject whereof the 
book discoursed, nq whit inferior to their 
author’s ; but did not scruple to avow that he 
—poor, persecuted gentleman—whom they 
had resolved, for the good of mankind, to 
drag into the broad daylight of renown, knew 
nothing of the matter,—had not corrected a 
sheet, or lent sanction or countenance to the 
transaction in any way. Though Waller’s 
printer, after numerous editions, confesses at 
last to have slightly shaken his illustrious 





author jn that stoical resolve; and that, 
wearied with his publisher’s importunity, he 
had at last given him leave to assure the 
reader that the poems which had been so long 
and so ill set forth under his name were now 
given as he first wrote them, and also to add 
some others: a dangerous admission, which 
in those days might have confounded their 
author with the “ herd of scribblers,” an ideal 
body, which every writer was in the habit of 
scornfully repudiating. No less common, and 
equally transparent in its insincerity, is akind 
of preface which succeeded this—and even to 
this day is frequently met with—the preface 
in which the author pretends to lay down the 
principles of art upon which works like his 
should be written. Tried by the canons laid 
down, the work they introduce is always 
perfect ; but in most cases it is not difficult to 
perceive that the principles have been drawn 
from the work itself, and justify even its 
defects. The preface to Bishop Hurd’s “ Dia- 
logues” is a good example; but it must be 
admitted that French writers are the most 
audacious in this way. And who does not 
know the preface which rates the public for 
preferring the author’s best work to his 
worst ; and insists, and proves to the author’s 
own satisfaction, that the worst is the best 
and the public all wrong ? 

Dedications involve the somewhat hack- 
neyed subject of Patronage, and carry us back 
to the days when literature hung upon the 
favor of the great, and talked a cant about its 
miseries which is not now quite obsolete. The 
old pompous dedication is quite gone, except 
in Spain, lam told; where, within this cen- 
tury a dedication to a duke would set forth his 
names, titles, and offices, sometimes to the ex- 
tent of three entire pages and some lines of a 
fourth. The servility of Dryden’s dedications 
is acommonplace in literary gossip. Old ser- 
vile dedications, I find, frequently vanish in 
subsequent editions; the writer, I suppose, 
having spent the patron’s money, and become 
ashamed of the matter. Cunning plans were 
resorted to of multiplying dedications by affix- 
ing a different one to every division of the 
work, So Thomson’s “ Seasons” has a dedi- 
eation for each season, and Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” has no less than seven. Thom- 
son I think, recanted a dedication to a great 
man on a subsequent quarrel with him. D’Is- 
raeli tells us of a tradulent author who had 
a number of dedications printed, and bound 
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up a different one with each presentation copy 
of his work, by which he obtained repeated fees, 
Spenser’s sixteen dedicatory sonnets to the 
“ Faery Queen ” have already been referred to 
Otway boasted of being the first who made an 
epistle dedicatory to his bookseller,—adding 
that it was just, for he “ paid honestly for the 
copy.” I suppose this was a hint to patrons 
of his day—the spendthrift nobles of King 
Charles’ Court—who sometimes got the ded- 
ication, but compelled the unfortunate poet to 
“call again ” for his fee; for he had, I find, 
no insuperable objections to a courtly ad- 
dress. His immortal play of “ Venice Pre- 
served ’’ is dedicated to the King’s mistress, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth,—* when others,” 
ae says, “kept back, and shaded me from 
those royal beams, whose warmth is all I have 
‘or hope to live by, your noble pity and com- 
passion found me.” But Otway’s prefaces and 
dedications were not always worldly wise ; and in 
his prologues, which are a sort of preface and 
dedication of play to audience, he rated the pit 
well for its censoriousness and ignorance, call- 
ing his judges fops, bullies, fools, would-be 
wits, rule-and-rote critics, in a way that was 
hardly prudent. 

Pope has the credit of having put an end 
to the old abject dedication, and inaugurated 
a better reign; but it should not, for truth’s 
sake, be forgotten that Pope had found a more 
profitable system of patronage, in getting sub- 
scriptions from the great and wealthy of all 
parties, with which he built up his Twicken- 
ham House and his Grotto, and laid out his 
“ quincunx,” and planted his “ vines,”—and 
afterwards sneered at literary hacks and 
learned want. His generous dedication of 
the Iliad to Congreve was a clever way of 
taking neutral ground in those times of stormy 
politics. But it is, nevertheless, true that the 
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history of the independence of Literature be- 
gins from his time. Johnson said the book- 
sellers were “ generous, liberal men,” and Bos- 
well adds, in a passage oft-quoted and seldom 
questioned, that “ he considered them as the 
patrons of literature ;” but in such language 
there is again a manifest exaggeration. The 
virtue or Otway’s bookseller is all they can— 
and all they need lay claim to—he “ paid hon- 
estly for the copy.” Johnson rejoiced over 
the decline of patronage: but it was hardly 
consistent with this, I think, to attack Lord 
Chesterfield, on his complimenting his Diction- 
ary, to boast that he was so little accustomed 
to favors from the great that he knew not well 
how to acknowledge the praises,—to remind 
the peer of having waited in his ante-cham- 
bers, and never received an act of assistance, 
though he afterwards remembered ten guineas, 
—or even to fling in his panegyrist’s teeth the 
remark that he did not expect such treatment 
for he never had a patron before. 

Dedications, when you meet with them now- 
a-days, are generally addressed to author’s 
friends or relatives; and frequently take the 
form of an epistle, beginning off-hand “ My 
dear Emily ;” but sometimes we have a pre- 
tentious simplicity, borrowed, I suppose, from 
French tombstones,—mere inscriptions, such 
as “ To my Mother,” or to some other rela- 
tive standing alone in a field of white margin. 
Occasionally you meet with a dedication to 
the memory of somebody deceased, whose 
name you are left to guess from initials; and 
sometimes you find the work dedicated “To 
my Wife,” with a public declaration of the 
lady’s many virtues, All this is perhaps 
harmless ; but it would be better to allow the 
system of dedicating—now become so very 
feeble and spiritless—to die out and be for- 


gotten. W. M. T. 





Tue Ovpest InnaBiTrant.—A correspond- 
ent in the London Times calculates the age of 
the great California tree, in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, at about six thousand four hun- 
dred and eight years! It must have been 
planted, according to that, when Adam was a 
very small baby, if not before. The same writer 
refers to another California tree, which must be 
at least seven thousand one hundred and twenty- 
eight years old. 

he method in which the computation was 





made is this: The writer took two pieces of the 
wood of the tree, one of the heart and another 
of the sap-wood, about an inch square each, and 
he counted the concentric layers, which are sup- 
posed to indicate the annual growth. In the 
heart-wood he found forty-five layers to the inch, 
and in the sap-wood twenty-one; and as thetree 
is fourteen feet in diameter, ten of heart and 
four of sap, the result was easily obtained. The 
second tree spoken of was thirty-nine feet in 
diameter. 
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THE Alas of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 

As she sits in the air of her loveliness 
With a smile for each and for all. 


Half of her exquisite face in the shade 
Which o’er it the screen in her soft hand flings : 
iti * the gloom glows her hair in its odorous 
raid : 
In the firelight are sparkling her rings. 


Y 


As she leans,—the slow smile half shut up in 
her cyes 
Beams the sleepy, long, silk-soft lashes be- 
neath; 
Thro’ her crimson lips, stirr’d by her faint re- 
lies, 
Breaks one gleam of her pearl-white teeth. 


As she leans,—where your eye, by her beauty 
subdued 
Droops—from under warm fringes of broidery 
white 
The slightest of fect—silken-slipper’d protrude, 
For one moment, then slip out of sight. 


As I bend o’er her bosom, to tell her the news, 
The faint scent of her hair, the approach of 
her cheek, 
The vague warmth of her breath, all my senses 
suffuse 
With urRseEtr: and I tremble to speak. 


So she sits in the curtain’d, luxurious light 
Of that room, with its porcelain and pictures 
and flowers, 
When the dark day’s half done, and the snow 
flutters white, 
Past the windows in feathery showers. 


All without is so cold,—’neath the low, leaden 
sky! 
Down the bald, empty street, like a ghost, the 
gend’arme 
Stalks surly : a distant carriage hums by :— 
All within is so bright and so warm! 


Here we talk of the schemes, and the scandals 
of court, 
How the courtezan pushes: the charlatan 
thrives : 
We put horns on the heads of our friends, just 
for sport : 
Put intrigues in the heads of their wives. 


Her warm hand, at parting, so strangely thrill’d 
That at ‘Sener I scarcely remark what they 

Drop the ice in my soup, spill the salt in my 
Taeoe ram at my favorite play. 


But she drives after noon :—then’s the time to 
behold her, 
With her fair face half hid, like a ripe peeping 
rose, 
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’Neath that veil,—o'er the velvets and furs which 
enfold her, 
Leaning back with a queenly repose,— 


As she glides up the sunlight! . . . You’d say 
she was made 
To loll back in a carriage, all day, with a 
smile ; 
And at dusk, in a sofa, to lean in the shade 
Of soft lamps, and be woo’d for awhile. 


Could we find out her heart thro’ that velvet 
and lace ! 
Can it beat without ruffling her sumptuous 
dress ? 
She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her 
face ; 
But what the heart’s like, we must guess. 


With live women and men to be found in the 
world— 
(—Live with sorrow and sin,—live with pain 
and with passion,—) 
Who could live with a doll, tho’ its locks should 
be curl’d, 
And its petticoats trimm’d in the fashion ? 


’Tis so fair . . . would my bite, if I bit it, draw 
lood ? 
Will it cry if I hurt it? or scold if I kiss ? 
Is it made, with its beauty, of wax or of wood? 
. « . Is it worth while to guess at all this ? 
Owrn MEREDITH. 





Quiet skies in quiet lakes, 
No wind wakes, 
All their beauty double : 
But a single pebble breaks 
Lake and sky to trouble ; 
Then dissolves the foam it makes 
In a bubble. 
With the pebble in my hand, 
Here, upon the brink, I stand ; 
Meanwhile, standing on the brink, 
Let me think ! 
Not for her sake, but for mine, 
Let those eyes unquestioned shine, 
_ Half divine: 
Let no hand disturb the rare 
Smoothness of that lustrous hair 
Anywhere ; 
Let that white breast never break 
Its calm motion—sleep or wake— 
For my sake. 
Not for her sake, but for mine, 
All I might have, I resign. 
Should I glow 
To the hue—the fragrance fine— 
The mere first sight of the wine, 
If I drain’d the goblet low 4 
Who can know! ' 
With her beauty like the snow, 
Let her go! Shall I repine 
That no idle breath of mine 
Melts it? No! ’Tis better so. 
All-the same, as she came, 
With her beauty like the snow, 
Cold, unspotted, let her go ! 
Owen MEREDITH. 








PART II. 

In communities like this of Eishausen, too 
small to possess a municipality of their own, 
and included in some district (Kreis), the 
centre of which is at a distance, the Pastor 
(Pfarrer) becomes an important figure. As 
spiritual guide of his flock, in the school as 
well as in church, his direct influence is great 
with a people accustomed to reverence its 
teachers. Besides this, he is naturally asked 
for advice and direction in other things, in 
virtue of superior knowledge and social rank, 
where the resident official is a Dorfschulze— 
something between Dogberry and Verges— 
and the parson is perhaps the only educated 
man in the village. In such cases, especially 
when his conduct is exemplary, he may be 
described as, in practice, a kind of honorary 
Mayor. Such was the position of one the 
connection with whom forms a strange epi- 
sode in the Count’s history. 

Two years after his arrival, the eure falling 
vacant, there succeeded to it a clergyman of 
a higher class than the common sort of coun- 
try parsons. He was a gentleman of supe- 
rior abilities and learning; until lately tutor 
to the Duke’s children, who, when they had 
ceased to be pupils, still honored him with 
their friendship, and would now and then 
visit the manse at Eishausen. This naturally 
raised his consequence in the parish beyond 
the usual grounds of authority; so that he 
seems to have had the virtual control, in sec- 
ular as well as spiritual affairs, of the village. 
The Count, who had a quick eye for all that 
happened in his neighborhood, especially 
when his own convenience might be con- 
cerned, could not fail to observe the influence 
enjoyed by the Pastor. They soon fell into 
communication. 

A ground common to both was not want- 
jig. The Count’s charities had been many 
and liberal from his first arrival in these 
parts; and in that respect, to say nothing of 
mere curiosity, he would interest a Pastor, 
who found him so kind to his poor. The 
communication once opened in this way, by 
messages and inquiries, led by degrees to 
other things; and before long the Parson 
appears as the medium through which the 
Count conveys not only his alms, but his 
wishes and complaints also, to the village. 
Nay, he comes forward, on his own mere 
motion, on an early occasion, to mediate on 
behalf of his neighbor in high quarters— 
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with results more gracious than welcome to 
the recluse. 

It has already been said that he coveted 
complete possession of “the Palace.” This 
is Crown property; would not a favorable 
word from my Serene patrons smooth the 
difficulties which the Board of Domains throws 
in the way? In short, the matter was con- 
veyed to the ear of the reigning Duchess.* 
She had already been interested in the stran- 
ger—not to say curious—from general report ; 
and now honored him with an obliging note, 
saying that she was glad to assure him of the 
Duke’s compliance with his wish, in acknowl 
edgment of the kindness shown to his poorer 
subjects. This act of favor disturbed the 
Count extremely; but to receive it in silence 
was impossible, and an answer, however re- 
luctantly, was forthwith returned. It was in 
French, a model, it is said, of courtly exprea- 
sion, brief, elegant, but diplomatic; conveying 
a due sense of the honor bestowed, and yet 
leaving not one loose thread to which any 
further communication could be attached. 
The handwriting, not his own, as it afterwards 
appeared, was beautiful, but the signature 
quite illegible. This was the sole instance in 
which the Count in any way corresponded 
with the court: the rumor of previous intro- 
ductions and confidences being wholly un- 
founded. Years after the good duchess was 
dead, her daughter, the Crown Princess 
Amelia, having some charitable object at 
heart, wrote to the Count, requesting his con- 
tribution. Within an hour after the note 
had been delivered, the Pastor received from 
the Count ten louis d’or, with a message, 
begging him to convey them on his behalf to 
her Highness, and to excuse him for not ad- 
dressing her in writing; “ indisposition ren- 
dering it impossible for him to have that 
honor.” The excuse was accepted. Indeed 
the ducal family seem on all occasions to 
have been most indulgent towards the recluse: 
and when any of them came over to Eishau- 
sen, they behaved with great delicacy, taking 
eare in their walks through the village to 
avoid the neighborhood of the mysterious 
house. Here let me suggest one reason for 
their consideration, which it may be well to 
bear in mind at future stages of this narra- 
tive. The State was not only small, but 


* Charlotte of Mecklenburg, sister to Queen 
Louise of Prussia. 
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poor; * its whole revenue barely excedded | feeding sparrows at the window, made him 
the income of an English nobleman ; the | select (through his telescope) various favorites 
means of its inhabitants in general were har-| among the village children: of these some 
row, and great indigence prevailed among! were even summoned to the Hall at Christ- 
the lower classes. In such circumstances, the | mas, to receive gifts from the Count’s own 
presence of one who yearly expended ten to) hand. Workmen whom he employed, if they 
twelve thousand florins in the country, was no behaved to his satisfaction, were sure to be 
trifling advantage; and it might not have; remembered on their birthdays and at festival 
been easy to find another tenant for the resi-| times. Other liberalities of his were more 
dence at Eishausen at once so rich and so eccentric. There was a lad to whom he gave 





liberal. There was no public charity in the| 
capital of which the Count was nota generous 
patron; and the sums which he annually 
spent in direct gifts to his poor neighbors, in 
themselves large, seemed still more so in re- 
lation to the small resources of the district. 
It would therefore be a matter of policy, as 
well as of good feeling, to treat so profitable 
a denizen with respect. Once, when the gov- 
ernor of the School of Industry, having re- 
ceived his donation, was puzzled to know how 
to publish it in the official account, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, then patroness, expressed this 
view of the case, when she said, with feminine 
tact, “« Write—From a man who is known to 
us only by his beneficence.” 

A liberality flowing, if not profuse, was in- 
deed one of the many strong features of his 
character. In his position it might be pru- 
dent; but there can be no doubt that it was 
impulsive. This might be seen in the singu- 
larities which often marked its exercise. It 
irked him to be directly asked for any thing; 
beggars by profession he could not abide, and 
once wished, with some heat, “for but one 
of the French gendarmes, with whom he 
would undertake to clear the whole country 
of such vagabonds.” Yet the cook had a 
daily allowance of coppers for mendicants who 
came to the window. “The free-will gift 
only,” he said, “has any value.” Even in his 
choleric moods a generous feeling would pre- 
vail; and those who had angered him the 
most were forgiven as soon as they were 
known to be in trouble. The farmer Kaiser, 
for instance, was a perpetual rock of offence ; 
once, immediately after some act of his had 
highly incensed the Count, he learned that 
the man’s child was very ill. Refreshments 
were instantly sent from the Hall, with a 
message offering any further help in his power. 
The same disposition which took delight in 


* During the previous reign its resources, as we 
have seen, had been put under trust in consequence 
of the utter insolvency of the Prince. 








for some time a monthly allowance of twenty- 
four kreutzers, solely because he had notieed 
that, when passing the Hall, the boy always 
locked another way; and Frau Kaiser one 
day received a present of wine, because it had 
been observed by the Count that, on quitting 
the house (in an ill temper), she had passed 
the cook’s child and nurse on the bridge 
without speaking. He had another strange 
way in money matters; when vexed or disap- 
pointed he seemed to take comfort in fining 
himself. His agent, for instance, had been 
instructed to order from Paris, to arrive by a 
given day, an expensive pendule. It came, 
but one day after the time fixed, and was in- 
stantly sent back to the agent. The Count 
would not receive it,—but he inelosed the 
money to pay the bill. When the lease of 
the meadow—which the farmer, as we have 
seen, sublet to him—expired, the Board of 
Domains said, “If it be let to the Count 
direct, he is rich, and we shall charge twenty 
florins” (far more than Kaiser had paid, but 
not so much as he had charged the Count). 
The latter replied that “ Kaiser had received 
forty, and that it would distress him to pay 
less to the commissioners of the Duke.” 
There might be something of ostentation here; 
but it is of, a handsome, gentlemanly kind. 

I have said that chavriiies first made him 
and the Pastor acquainted. Civilities followed. 
Would not the Parson like to see a news 
paper now and then? The offer was grate- 
fully accepted, and the supply lerge and 
constant ; not German only, but French and 
English journals were on the list; all, as 
before, of the “ royalist” complexion. Every 
day on rising the Parson found a newspaper, 
neatly enclosed, which had been slipped under 
his door by the errand-woman on returning 
from her early call at “the Palace.” The 
news at the time were exciting, the War of 
Liberation being then at its height. Before 
long the day-messenger began to bring, by 
word of mouth, comments and additions of 





the Count’s own, to articles of particular in- 
terest. These soon grew frequent: and the 
Pastor was struck by the point and sagacity 
of the remarks, which seemed to imply no 
slight knowledge of European politics, An- 
awers and counter-replies naturally flowed 
from such interesting communications—trans- 
mitted on both sides ‘by verbal messages. 
Then the Count would require some book 
either from the school library or from town, 
which the Pastor would gladly procure: but 
how is it possible to guess the titles, as 
repeated by an ignorant woman—even of 
German, still more of French or Latin books? 
It was necessary to send them in writing. 
Here began an interchange of notes, which 
soon became a daily occupation on both sides, 
with all the incidents of a copious general cor- 
respondence, between friends at a distance. 

Its conditions were peculiar. The Count’s 
notes were written on slips of paper, without 
date or signature, the enclosures bore no 
address, and were wafered with the common 
chequed stamp ; the messenger, Frau Schmidt, 
who presented them “in white kid gloves,” 
had orders to stay while they were read, and 
when read to take them back to the writer. 
Answers were to be sent by the same channel 
only. At times, when discussions grew warm, 
the poor woman would make a dozen journeys 
between Hall and parsonage in a single fore- 
noon. This sole messenger, too, was not to be 
tampered with. If casually met in the road, 
unless on a direct commission from the Hall, 
she was not to speak to the Parson, nor he to 
her. Commissions for town, in which he was 
often employed, were not to go by her, al- 
though she lived there; but a special person 
must be sent on such occasions. The Par- 
son’s notes, like the Count’s, were returned to 
the writer; not at the moment,—nor that he 
cared to recover them at all,—but restored to 
him from time to time in packets, when a cer- 
tain number had accumulated. Such was the 
manner of this correspondence; the parties, 
be it remembered, living within sight of each 
other for fifteen years, during which not a 
word of living speech was ever exchanged 
between them. 

Its subjects were of all kinds, ranging from 
the daily concerns of the village to the great 
events of European history; from personal 
courtesies to discussions on philosophy and 
religion; literature, ancient and modern, in 
all languages, being also a favorite topic. 
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The Pastor, learned as he was, admired the 
breadth and variety of knowledge displayed 
by the recluse; the freshness and tact of his 
observations were not less striking. With 
politics he was especially conversant; the re- 
sources and interests of the chief European 
powers, the characters and leanings of their 
rulers, the intrigues of statesmen and Courts, 
were themes on which the solitary would 
dilate with the precision of one who had 
studied them near at hand. In literature, 
whether old or new, his taste was good, and 
not exclusive, though with a French bias; he 
was familiar with the best authors, and was 
fond of discussing their merits, quoting largely, 
but in an apt manner, that showed how well 
he had digested them. In the dulness of an 
illiterate village, an intercourse like this, not 
unvaried with homelier subjects touched in a 
pleasant vein of humor, and graced with the 
courtesies of a man of the world, could not 
but. be welcome, however unaccountable and 
galling its restrictions might be. The endow- 
ments it brought to light commanded respect ; 
glimpses of a strong vivacious character gave 
them higher relief; and a kindly return was 
due to the interest which the Count took in 
the domestic life of the parsonage. In this 
manner the correspondence, while it exercised 
the intellect, created on both sides a friend- 
ship not less sincere than singular. 

That with two men mutually attracted by 
the zest of mental converse, allied by a con- 
stant interchange of thought, and by feelings 
of reciprocal good-will, living within speaking 
distance, and for awhile, even, often passing 
each other in the street, a communion so close 
and friendly should exist on paper only, was 
an anomaly the like of which will not easily 
be found. The Parson would ask himself, with 
some bitterness at times, “ Why all this arti 
fice to avoid the natural way of intercourse? 
Why so much freedom and warmth in writing, 
this chilling restraint on the speech of a friend 
and neighbor? If the one is safe, what dan- 
ger can there be in the other?” It was 
vexatious, it was unaccountable; but such 
were the terms exacted; and even on such 
terms the resource was too valuable to be 
despised. The Pastor, while sorely vexed and 
puzzled by its conditions, reconciled himself 
—having no choice—to their observance. 
So long as the morning drives went on, the 
Count, as he passed the parsonage, would lean 
from the carriage door, and bow. When the 
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two happened to meet on the road, each 
saluted the other in silence, as strangers 
might ; and this often at a moment when they 
were conversing on paper with the utmost 
eagerness and intimacy. Neither of the 
friends once heard the voice of the other 
during the fifteen years that their intercourse 
lasted. 

Twice only in this interval the faint impres- 
sion of a seal was noticed on the Count’s en- 
velopes. In the device the Pastor saw or 
fancied a shield, bearing three lilies. From 
this trifling circumstance, pointed by hints 
and opinions thrown out in the notes, the 
idea arose that the Count’s secret was politi- 
cal, and his connections distinguished. Were 
these French fleurs-de-lis? and if so, was the 
seal his own or the lady’s? At another time, 
while the allies were marching on Paris, he 
wrote— Should peace be made soon, I may 
have the pleasure of seeking your personal 
acquaintance.” In the fate of the Bourbons, 
before and since the revolution, he took a 
strong interest ; often and earnestly recurring 
to the causes of their fall, and canvassing the 
chances of a restoration. Peace, however, 


was made, but the Count gave no sign. The 


Bourbons were restored; and all that the 
change brought to him seemed to be dissatis- 
faction with its political results, and alarm at 
such incidents as the murder of the Due de 
Berri. Before the drama was played to the 
end, the correspondence had been closed. 
Next to the Bourbons, the Imperial house 
of Russia was a favorite object. On its policy 
and power he was fond of dilating. It after- 
wards transpired that he had been, in 1805, 
in personal communication with the Emperor 
at Vienna. Of this the Pastor knew nothing; 
but he noted, as characteristic, an incident on 
the return of the allies in 1814. A Russian 
deserted from his corps when passing near 
Eishausen, and came to the village, where he 
got employment on the domain. In the 
farmyard, which fronted the hall, the Count 
one day saw the Russian threatened with ill- 
usage by two of his fellow-workmen. He in- 
stantly threw open the window, with a pistol 
in his hand; and in a torrent of angry re- 
proach, as one of the laborers reported, de- 
clared he would shoot the first man who laid 
hands on the soldier. This Russian was ever 
after a particular object of the Count’s benevo- 
lence. It was probably excited by nothing 
more than a generous dislike of wrong, an 
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emotion which he displayed not in this in- 
stance only; but it was supposed to proceed 
from other sympathies. 

The correspondence, though it revealed 
nothing of the Count’s former history, gave 
glimpses of his actual life at Eishausen. It 
was far enough from being an idle or merely 
epicurean one. He retired early ; but was up 
again before four in the morning; at that 
untimely hour the Countess herself, it is said, 
used to make his coffee; nor did she disdain 
delicate services of the same kind at other 
times; the finer pastries being always pre- 
pared by her own hands. After Philip’s 
death, no servant waited at their meals; the 
Count alone attended on the lady. The 
morning was given to correspondence, exer- 
cise in the close, newspapers, and business ; 
the afternoon to study. “I allow myself,” he 
says, “ but one hour a day for books of mere 
entertainment.” In one way or the other, he 
was never at rest. One day the excuse for not 
writing to the parsonage was, “ that pressing 
affairs had occupied him all day.” To the 
studies of his leisure he referred at a later 
period. “You can hardly imagine what a 
blessing solitude has been to me in one respect. 
Where else could I have enjoyed the quiet, 
or found time, to read over, twice and thrice 
in succession, the classics of four nations? ” 

According to our reporter,* the. Pastor 
found him at home with French, English, and 
German, as well as with the Greek and Latin, 
classics. He was no less ready with the 
Bible; although, as he said, “educated a 
Catholic. But in this faith I was so shaken 
while a youth, that it never recovered its 
hold.” In fact, he was an open admirer of 
Voltaire, Diderdt, and other French philoso- 
phers, and probably took their view of things. 
in general. The books he borrowed or bought 
were mostly of the graver sort. Natural 
philosophy and church history are specified as 
subjects which were pursued attentively dur- 
ing several years. Medicine, too, he studied 
with peculiar care, and with practical inten- 
tions, having been his own physician ever 
since he came to Eishausen. Meteorology, 
he owned, was his hobby; in the science of 
weather he fancied that he had become wise; 

* He is informed of all that passed in this cor- 
1espondence :—Under the conditions described this 
could hardly have been the case with any one not 
actually on the spot, or in close intimacy with the 


Parson. From this and other indications, readers. 
may guess to what family the reporter beloiiged. 
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and it turned out that the prophecies whieh 
had gained his servant the credit of a wizard, 
were really suggested by the master. 

A list of the serious topics started during 
a single year of this correspondence, has been 
preserved. They are: Animal magnetism ; 
Locke; Kant; Schelling; Schleiermacher; 
De Wette ; special providences; immortality ; 
positive religion; Stolberg’s conversion (to 
Popery); university reform; origin of the 
early Egyptians :—a list which will suggest to 
considerate readers more than one reflection 
on the strange character before them. 

The news of the days the while were not 
neglected ; still less the concerns of the vil- 
lage, whose poor were constantly borne in 
mind, and inquiries, followed by alms, were 
many. The Count took part in the “ homely 
joys,” and was not indifferent to the pretty 
faces, of the hamlet. It vexes him that the 
miller’s maid, a handsome lass, is allowed to 
go (alone, I am afraid) to the Kirmess, and 
dance so freely there with those wild young 
fellows. Of the schoolmaster’s daughter, a 
still greater beauty—the “ lioness,” in fact, of 
the village,—he has many arch things to say. 
Then, it is thought proper to call the Parson’s 
attention to the growth of sauntering and 
holiday-making among the peasant lads ; such 
idle ways are odious when viewed through 
the telescope of an observer full of suppressed 
energy, and impatient of “sins he has no 
mind to.” 

Above all, the Count does not forget him- 
self. He complains to the Pastor of turnips 
left to rot in the farmstead opposite, which 
poison the air of the place; a nuisance as well 
as a sign of bad husbandry. The surly farmer 
—for it is he who is thus sluttish—gives new 
offence by threatening to kill the pigeons that 
build their nests so trustfully under the eaves 
of the Hall. In fact this man, Kaiser, is a 
constant thorn in his side; and once he 
threatens to quit the place altogether, if 
something be not done to correct his misbe- 
havior, and, indeed, to inforce civility—which 
is much wanting—on all concerned in manag- 
ing the domain. But the most urgent mat- 
ter of all is the preservation of quiet. The 
Parson has continually to interpose for the 
suppression of daily, still more of nightly, 
disturbance. In this people thought the 
Count’s anxiety was not for himself; being so 
stout and hearty, they could not imagine how 
he could be distressed by such things; it must 
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be on behalf of the lady ;—an inference that 
may have been correct, but is not inevitable, 
for reasons I have already advanced. Whether 
for her sake or for his own, he has much and 
with his neighbors on this head. Could not 
the Pastor stop the watchman (that time-hon- 
ored murderer of sleep in Germany) from 
howling his ditty every hour of the night 
within earshot of the Hall? This was 
effected; but a fresh grievance arose from 
this son of darkness, on the incoming, after 
Kaiser’s death, of a new tenant, who could 
not be happy unless the watchman at least 
gave notice of his walk and conversation by 
rapping the shutters as he passed. There 
was obstinacy on both sides ; but the Count 
at last prevailed. 

Worse than this is a nuisance from the cot- 
tage which stands on the verge of the prem- 
ises. The tenant, a day laborer, wiih ears as 
horny as his hands, keeps an unlucky cur, 
which bays and yelps all night long. The 
Parson, being earnestly, nay hotly, urged to 
silence this pest, advises that it should be 
bought off,—which may be done at the ex- 
pense of a few kreutzers. The Count will 
not hear of any such transaction. “ It is the 
duty of the police to prevent nocturnal dis- 
turbances ;—on that heinsists.” At last, with 
some difficulty, the clown was persuaded to 
keep his cur in-doors ; and on the next morn- 
ing the Count sent the man a crown piece,— 
a sum that would have purchased the animal 
five times over. By similar means—strenuous 
in urging his demands, liberal when they were 
conceded—he succeeded in gradually estab- 
lishing a “ zone of least disturbance ” for some 
distance round his dwelling; and its general 
quiet and privacy were secured. To me it 
appears that this was not the least of his bene- 
factions to Eishausen. But there was one 
enormous exception, in the uproar which 
broke out on New Year’s eve; when the vil- 
lage youth—as their custom is in many parts 
of Germany—resolved to take leave of the 
old year and compliment their sweethearts by 
firing off joy-guns (Freudenschiisse), and 
shouting from midnight to dawn, After the 
riot had lasted for an hour or so, the Count 
became desperate. At two in the morning, 
the Parson was roused from his bed by a mes- 
sage from the Hall, brought in an unusual 
manner. In the emergency, no other servant 
being at hand, the cook, who had not crossed 
the threshold for years, was dispatched to say, 
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that “the gnddige Herr was all but crazed 
by the racket in the village, and most ear- 
nestly begged the Pastor to do something to 
stop it.” A difficult task, this, at such an 
hour, with one half the adult populace “ in 
permanent insurrection.” By dint of the Par- 
son’s efforts, reinforced by the bailiff, order 
was, however, in some degree restored before 
daybreak. Next morning the Count sent to 
the clergyman twenty-four florins, with direc- 
tions to keep them for future distribution to 
the poor of the village; on the condition that 
the rioters were punished for their uproar 
on the previous night. At the same time, his 
agent was ordered to lay a formal complaint 
on the subject before the police in Hildburg- 
hausen; who proceeded to act upon it with 
more severity, it seems, than the offence really 
warranted,—as police officers are prone to do. 
A dozen of the offenders were marched off to 
the town jail, kept there for some time in dur- 
ance, and when let out had to pay the cost of 
their own capture and punishment. On the 
day when they were taken to prison, the 
Count sent another donation of twenty-five 
florins, to the poor-box at Hildburghausen. 
For the ensuing New year’s eve, preventive 
measures were ordered: landjdger (armed- 
police) were posted in the village; an official 
person came down on the afternoon of the 
31st, and enlisted twelve substantial house- 
holders as a civic guard to assist in keeping 
the peace. The night was pitch-dark; it had 
rained, and then frozen; so that the ground 
was coated with ice. Sentinels were placed, 
and watchmen patrolled. All was silent un- 
til midnight. At the first stroke of twelve, 
four or five loud reports burst out from guns 
heavily charged, pointed, some at the parson- 
age, some at the “ palace” windows; and at 
this signal, volleys of masked artillery began 
to play from behind every hedge and shed in 
the hamlet. The burgher-guard made a vast 
show of zeal in pursuing the offenders; but 
were unluckily apt to fall on the slippery 
ground at the moment when they came within 
reach of one. The police, astray in the dark, 
could make no way through the nooks and 
alleys of a strange place; and were misled by 
the sly fellows who pretended to put them 
right. The confusion was hopeless and ab- 
surd ; the riot worse, if possible, than in the 
year before; but so cunningly arranged, that 
not one of the culprits was caught. The 
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tions—was repeated for two or three years in 
succession :—the tactics of the police being 
defeated by new stratagems on the part of 
the enemy. ‘The saucy young lads would not 
be daunted out of “ firing up” (anschiessen) 
their lasses; and when the thing became too 
hazardous to attempt in person, they got it 
done by proxy; inviting for the purpose vol- 
unteers from neighboring villages. 

The police being thus foiled, the Pastor 
himself took the matter in hand, and effected 
by persuasion what force had tried in vain 
When the anniversary drew near, he reasoned 
with the peasants, reminding them of what 
they owed to the Count’s beneficence; sug- 
gesting how much suffering their rade play 
might inflict on the Countess, and how shabby 
it was to get others to do what they dared not 
themselves. He promised that, if they would 
take his word, keep the peace, and not bring 
strangers in to break it, he would see that no 
police or other coercion—for which they had 
to pay—should be employed on the coming 
New Year’s eve. His expostulations took 
effect; and the night passed without disturb- 
ance. On the morrow, the Count sent the 
Parson a handsome sum of money, which he 
desired might be spent in giving a feast to the 
young folks of the village. This was taken 
as a complete ratification of peace; and ever 
afterwards, as the new year came round, the 
Count’s “ carouse ” was held in Eishausen, in 
lieu of the Saturnalia on Sylvester’s Eve. 

Not less friendly and effectual was the 
Pastor’s management on a graver occasion, 
when the Hall was in danger of becoming a 
scene of military violence. It had been re- 
quired to quarter troops during the campaigns 
of 1812-13, but these were lodged on the 
ground-floor, where at that time the old 
steward was still living. In the following 
year, a worse invasion was threatened, by the 
merely wanton brutality, as it seems, of a sub- 
altern officer. On the passage of a Russian 
detachment, the captain, “by birth an East 
Prussian,” a rough, sullen fellow, was billeted 
for three days at the Manse, and while there, 
hearing something of the Hall, became in- 
quisitive concerning its tenant; and at last 
demanded to be taken to the house, or at 
least to have the occupier paraded for inspec- 
tion. “Perhaps he knew him, at all events 
he would soon get to the bottom of his mys- 
tery.” All dissuasions having failed, the Pas- 


same hurly-burly—in spite of similar precau- tor, as a last. resource, secretly applied for 
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help to a brother-clergyman in a village at 
some distance, where another body of Rus- 
sians was lying. By his means an invitation 
was procured for the captain to a meeting of 
officers at Stressenhausen, on the very after- 
noon fixed for storming the Count’s entrench- 
ments. The man rode off grumbling, and 
luckily did not return until late, and far gone 
in liquor, so that the assault was deferred ; 
and on the morrow his detachment had to re- 
sume its march. A narrow escape, not to be 
remembered without emotion—especially if 
this were the occasion to which the Count re- 
ferred in discourse with his physician twenty 
years afterwards, “ At that period there was 
aman here who knew my secret, and might 
have given a critical turn to my destiny, had 
he got sight of me.” But this is at least 
doubtful; the reference may as well have been 
to any of the French regiments that passed 
through Eishausen at the period in question. 
And who can say what the statement itself 
was meant to convey, or might really be 
worth P 

Ten years later the Count’s secret was 
within an ace of being dissected by State 
anatomists. In 1826, in virtue of the “ Gotha 
partition compact,” the whilome Duchy was 
Hildburg- 


merged in that of Meiningen. 
hausen lost its court, which removed to Old- 
enburg, and officers of the new government 
took its place. On their arrival, it was thought 
proper to require the Count to show his “ legi- 
timation” as a resident foreigner; and his 
papers were demanded, in civil, but positive 


terms. The Count answered, “that he was 
ready to produce his papers; but that, if 
forced to exhibit them, he would then and 
there quit the country, and seek some other 
asylum where he could live unmolested.” 
This reply rather staggared the authorities ; 
who were not used to such language, and yet 
were far from wishing to drive a profitable 
alien away. A false step had been made— 
might not an expedient be found by which 
our dignity may be saved, and the other ex- 
tremity avoided? After some delay, it was 
intimated that the new Duke had consented, 
ex abundanti gratia, to receive the Count’s 
authentication in his own Serene person ; with 
a promise, moreover, to respect any secret en- 
trusted to him, and even to take on himself 
whatever responsibility might result from its 
disclosure. But even to this condescension 
the Count was obdurate. The compromise 
was peremptorily rejected. 
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Here was a dilemma. Shall we insist on 
the matter of form, at the cost of depriving 
the State of a substantial benefit ? or shall we 
admit that an unquestioned residence of 
nearly twenty years, unstained by a single 
blot, and only signalized by a series of boun- 
ties, is of itself legitimation enough—a suffi- 
cient title by prescription? These were the 
two alternatives ; on consideration, the second, 
painful as it might be to discomfited official 
persons, was quietly swallowed by the Gov- 
ernment :—a course certainly prudent, and 
not more than just, seeing how long the ex- 
ceptional footing had been allowed, and that 
no new cause had arisen to raise a claim of 
right after twenty years’ abeyance. 

Viewed in reference to the Count’s position 
and character, the transaction is significant. 
Hitherto, in framing and defending his scheme 
of solitude, the only difficulties were owing 
to the general habits of society, or the mere 
acts of private persons. Here, for the first 
time, it is. brought under the censure of the 
State, and stands openly in conflict with au- 
thority. In this crisis, the Count’s determin- 
ation is remarkable. He will not yield an 
inch of ground—he offers no concession— 
will accept no compromise —resolved to 
endure the worst that can happen, rather 
than suffer any tampering with his secret. 
Sit ut est, aut non sit! The inference, one 
would say, is obvious. All before this might, 
with some effect, be explained by mere 
strangeness of humor, caprice, eccentricity ; 
the resistance now made, under high pres- 
sure, must have some deeper reason. The 
tenacity of purpose which this trial brought 
to light is striking in itself, but more so from 
the importance it seems to attach to the 
object in question. Ts it likely that this un- 
equal contest would have been risked for a 
trifling cause, or, indeed, without some motive 
strong enough to prevail against all hazards ? 

When the result was known, the Hildburg- 
hausen people came forward with an act 
which is noticeable, as showing the point of 
view in which they had learned to regard the 
Count. His mystery was as dark to them as 
ever; but by presenting him, on this occasion, 
with the honor of citizenship, they testified to 
a general belief that there was nothing in it 
at variance with the respect which his benev- 
olence had acquired. Their tribute of good- 
will must have been deeply felt, since it had 
the effect of breaking the ice of twenty years. 
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On receiving this honor, the Count lost no 
time in buying a house within the precincts 
of the town—ordered it to be decorated and 
furnished, the garden enlarged, and the prem- 
ises thoroughly screened by a high paling. 
When all was finished, a handsome carriage, 
bespoken from Frankfort, made its appear- 
ance ; four post-horses were hired from Hild- 
burghausen, and the Count, with the lady at 
his side, drove from the Hall in state, to take 
possession of his new purchase. They came 
by a bye-road that avoided the town, were 
set down within the closed yard, and walked 
for an hour or two in the garden before re- 
turning. The visit was repeated in the same 
manner four or five times every following 
summer. Two other houses in the suburbs 
were afterwards purchased. The larger of 
these stood in a garden on the hill-side, which 
became a favorite resort : the Countess, it was 
said, having taken a fancy to it. This house 
was allotted to old Schmidt and his family. 
In the other, Frau Schmidt was to live should 
she become a widow, leaving the garden- 
house to a married son. Both tenements the 
Count at a later period made over in free 
gift to this family. 


Hardly was this affair with the new Gov- 
ernment blown over, when the recluse was 


heavily struck by a stronger hand. In Keb- 
ruary, 1827, he lost his friendly correspond- 
ent. The Pastor died suddenly in the night; 
and early on the morrow the unexpected 
passing bell sounded the tidings over all the 
village. No one ventured to inform the 
Count, and he asked no question; but he at 
once knew what had happened.—The one 
kindly fellow-creature with whom I could 
share my better thoughts and studies in this 
solitude—the single human soul that gave an 
answer to mine—is now taken away! A loss 
not to be told in words—which he bore in 
austere silence. The only outward sign he 
gave was by quitting his usual rooms, which 
looked towards the manse, and ordering 
others to be instantly prepared for his use on 
the opposite side of the building. In the 
course of the morning Frau Schmidt brought 
the paper back from the parsonage, unopened, 
and delivered it to his own hand, without say- 
ing a word. The Count took it in silence, 
but his eyes filled with tears; so far, at léast, 
nature prevailed over his iron will. To the 
widow he sent a message, expressing deep 
sympathy, and adding that “ with the Pastor 
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the last tie that had bound him to the world 
was broken.” In fact, he never formed a 
second. With the clergyman who succeeded 
his friend I cannot find that he held any kind 
of intercourse, nor how he filled up the void 
which this death must have left in his daily 
life. That he felt the loss severely, there can 
be no doubt; but with his usual self-com- 
mand, this emotion was buried with other 
secrets in inscrutable silence. 

To the widow, who retired to Hildburghau- 
sen, he continued to send kind messages from 
time to time; in later years he entered into 
written correspondence with her, and many 
of his charities passed through her hands. 
Whether the notes sent to her were recalled, 
as those to her husband had been, I cannot 
diseover ; but the reporter is well informed of 
their contents, and has given nota few ex- 
tracts verbatim,--a fact which readers of a 
former note will interpret. In this corre- 
spondence, there was of course no place for 
the topics which had brightened his inter- 
course with the Pastor; and this, perhaps, 
gave ita more familiar tone. The sense of 
loneliness, too, may have oppressed him ; and 
advancing age—for the Count was now old 
and growing infirm—made even his stoical 
temper somewhat less reserved and unbend- 
ing. 
His health indeed, until now so vigorous, 
had at last begun to fail. Twice he fell seri- 
ously ill; and such was the lady’s alarm on 
these occasions, that she allowed herself to be 
seen by the woman servant—the only in- 
stances of the kind during her twenty-six 
years’ service in the house. On the first, the 
cook was roused in the night by the Count’s 
bell; on hastening to his room she found him 
in bed, and very ill. To her surprise, the 
Countess too was present. “If I should die,” 
the Count said,“ you must take care of this 
lady,”—and then motioned the servant to 
retire. The other seizure was in the winter of 
1829-30. It was the lady herself who rung 
for the cook on this occasion, and actually 
spoke to her, for the first and only time. 
She was at the bedside of the Count, who ap- 
pears to have been unconscious of what 
passed. “ Your master,” she said, “ has been 
suddenly taken ill; help me to prepare a 
draught for him.” The woman was naturally 
flurried by a call so unusual; perhaps there 
was not much light in the chamber; at all 
events, I cannot find that she was able to give 
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any account of the lady’s appearance on these 
occasions, except that, when she spoke, she 
was weeping. 

This second illness was serious, and the in- 
valid was his own doctor; in spite of which 
he got over it, with the Countess’ careful 
nursing—as on his recovery he hinted, in his 
first feeble note to the Parson’s widow, in 
terms of unusual warmth,—not a little to her 
surprise—the Count having hitherto never 
made the slightest allusion to the lady’s ex- 
istence. Even now it was only insinuated. 
“The tenderness with which I am nursed is 
beyond all praise; the sympathy, too, shown 
both here and in Hildburghausen, took me by 
surprise; it was as if the scales had fallen 
from my eyes.” After this his recovery 
seemed complete. But the autumn of his life 
was now far spent, and the leaves began to 
fall. In 1830 his trusty man, old Schmidt, 
died. The son, who succeeded to the garden- 
house, also took his father’s place in the ser- 
vice of the Hall, but was not liked or trusted 
as he had been; and although retained in the 
employ, was not allowed to see the Count 
during the latter part of his life. Whether 
an incident which I shall presently relate had 
any thing to do with this, must be left to con- 
jecture. 

Meanwhile, having lost the help of his 
friend and the service of his faithful retainer, 
the Count found his retreat more of a prison 
than ever, and tried to improve it by taking 
once more a male servant into the house. 
The man chosen was a resident in the village, 
respectable, single, and past middle age, who 
had long been working hard for scanty wages 
as overlooker on the domain. The experi- 
ment, however, did not succeed; the master 
might be satisfied, but the man would not 
stay. Double wages, good fare, and light 
work could not reconcile him to the condi- 
tions of a solitary life; and after six months’ 
trial he gave it up. No attempt was made 
to replace him. 

The summer excursions were continued to 
the houses and gardens near town. On these 
the Countess was not unfrequently seen; 
once, even, without a veil, but disguised by 
green spectacles. It is said, too, that a cer- 
tain Privy Councillor from Meiningen met 
the carriage on another occasion at a part of 
the bye-road where it was forced to drive 
slowly ; distinctly saw the lady’s face, and re- 
ported that her features were “ strikingly like 





those of the Bourbon family "—a remark 
much talked of at the time, and recalled at a 
later period. In one of these visits to the 
garden there happened, or was fancied, a 
scene in which the younger Schmidt boasted 
that he had played a conspicuous part. He 
flattered himself that the Count was jealous 
of him; and when our reporter, to whom he 
confided this, only laughed, he went on to 
relate how he was at work in a retired part 
of the garden, and not known to be there, 
when the Count and his lady arrived. In a 
few moments the Countess suddenly makes 
her appearance, alone, in the next walk ; sees 
him (Schmidt), seems startled for an instant; 
then, hurrying up out of breath, eagerly ex- 
claims: “Dear Schmidt, I so wish to speak 
to you! I——” At this point she is inter- 
rupted by the Count, who rushes to the spot 
with a furious look, seizes the Countess by 
the arm, and abruptly leads her off. From 
this time forth he—the seductive Schmidt— 
was always kept at a distance; until, a second 
attempt to speak with him having been dis- 
covered, he was forbidden the garden alto- 
gether. For what reason, unless because he 
was admired by the mysterious Countess? 
Such was the story—most likely the mere in- 
vention of a clown’s self-conceit. If any 
thigg of the kind really took place, a more 
serious motive than young Schmidt fancied 
might be ascribed to it. But supposing her 
a captive, seeking to escape, was this a way 
likely to have been attempted ?—would this 
have been the only attempt ever heard of or 
suspected? How often was she now met in 
the open day by persons who could have pro- 
tected her, if appealed to. How easily could 
she have made herself heard at any moment 
from the windows of the “ Palace”—how 
safely she might have fled from it, when the 
Count was prostrate on a sick bed! We may, 
I think, dismiss the story altogether. 

The notorious Casper Hauser affair, which 
made so much stir in Germany, especially in 
the Niirnberg and Anspach country, just over 
the hills yonder to the south, in the years 
from 1828 to 1833 or 18385,* had once dur- 

* At the moment of writing this, it has burst 
out again with aggravated violence: one Daumer, 
a surviving guardian of the foundling, having just 
published a book, in opposition to some Danish 
writer on the subject; in which, amidst much else 
that is absurd and libellous, it is averred that to 
England must be imputed both the alleged impris- 


onment and the supposed murder—not to say some 
suspicious attempts on the learned author himself, 
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ing that interval threatened, to discharge it- 
self upon the Count’s privacy. Indeed, it is 
still difficult to understand how he escaped. 
There was perhaps no other dwelling of any 
consequence within a much greater distance 
from the centre of the inquiry, which was not 
known to the police, or examined, if at all 
liable to suspicion. How could the officers, 
hitherto baffled at every point, avoid casting 
their eyes towards the retreat at Eishausen, 
which for years they have been wistfully look- 
ing at, forbidden to invade ? 

Of every other tenement within a radius of 
fifty leagues around Niirnberg, the minutest 
details could be furnished by the police, their 
inmates described, nay, the very domestic 
animals were registered ; the interior of Eis- 
hausen alone no official eye had seen for 
more than twenty years. Who could say 
that its precincts might not contain cells or 
dungeons such as Hauser had described, im- 
pervious to the light, and beyond the ken of 
hearers outside? What more probable than 
the birth of a child to the mysterious lady, 
or more conceivable than the wish to suppress 
what there might be reasons for fearing to 
reveal? Did not the secrecy of the Count, 
still more the strict confinement of the lady, 
point to something which they were concerned 
to hide? It must be confessed that hundreds 
of dwellings have been forcibly entered by 
criminal justice on far slighter indications. 
In this instance, probably because the agent, 
belonging to another State, could only act 
here by sufferance, the inquiry was pursued 
with unusual caution, The Bavarian police 
officer, before taking any other step, brought 
Hauser secretly to Eishausen, and made him 
attentively survey the premises from without, 
to try if he could recollect them. But as 
Hauser, after he had viewed the place on 
every side, positively affirmed that he had 
never seen it before, the parties withdrew 
without exciting notice; and the matter went 
no further. The Count, it appears, never 
knew how narrowly he had escaped a police 
visit on this occasion. 

A visitor, from whom there is no escape, 
was approaching the while: and now has 
passed his threshold. With what warning, 
or under what circumstances, the life he had 
80 jealously guarded came to a close, will 
never be known; the last term and jinis of 


who actually names a well-known personage as 
the criminal! 
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whatever it had given or denied was all that 
was suffered to transpire. “The Countess” 
died in the autumn of 1837; it. was not pre- 
viously known that she had been ill: no phy- 
sician or nurse was summoned, her sole atten- 
dant was the recluse. To the latest moment, 
even in the hour of death itself, no other eye 
was suffered to pierce the veil in which her 
existence had been shrouded. 

A few days previously, the Count, in a note 
to the widow, for the first time expressly 
named “ his companion,” the state of whose 
health, he said, caused him much anxiety, 
That the object of this new confidence was to 
prepare for the mention of an event seen to 
be close at hand, there can be little doubt ; it 
was soon followed by his announcement of 
the lady’s decease, which happened on the 
25th of November. The Count spoke of her 
death as one whose grief ia too deep for 
words. 

The forbidden chambers, which no stranger, 
no domestic even, had been permitted to 
enter, were now thrown open for the bearers 
who came to take the lady to her grave. She 
had been particularly fond of the hill-side 
garden; and there, by the Count’s orders, 
she was buried. The corpse was conveyed 
thither from Eishausen after midnight, the 
bearers carrying torches; the Count’s ser- 
vants, and not a few of the villagers, formed 
the procession. At the grave-side, in spite of 
the untimely hour, a concourse of people from 
the town had long been assembled, eagerly 
waiting for its arrival. Before the body was 
laid in the earth, the servants, as directed by 
the Count, opened the coffin-lid: the corpse 
was shrouded in white satin; the face, as 
those who were present declared, appeared to 
be that of a female hardly past her prime; 
and all who saw it were touched with a beauty 
which even death had respected. So smooth 
and regular, indeed, were the features—as 
seen, it should be added, by torchlight—that 
some of the by-standers whispered hints of a 
waxen image, and a rumor got abroad that 
the real Countess was not dead, but had been 
hurried off at night to the nearest post-station,. 
and driven away with extra speed—who could 
say whither ? 

Before the interment, the Pastor of Eis- 
hausen, as his duty was, applied to the Count, 
for the particulars (Personalien, name, age, 
etc.) “of his deceased consort.” Greatly to 
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his surprise, the answer was, “ The deceased 
was not my wife; I have never described her 
as such.” This, for some time, was all he 
would say. It was only by repeated pres- 
sure, and under a pledge that the particulars 
should not be divulged during his lifetime, 
that he was at last induced to comply with 
the usual form as follows :—* Sophie Botta, 
unmarried; of the burgher class” (biirger- 
lichen Standes, i.e., not of noble birth); 
“native of Westphalia, aged fifty-eight:” a 
description of which, probably, every item 
was fictitious; indeed, it can hardly have been 
meant to be believed. A strange anomaly, 
if we consider it. The Count on this occa- 
sion volunteers the truth on a point which no 
one questioned, when by mere silence he 
would have escaped all inquiry from the au- 
thorities—an intrusion already resented as we 
have seen, and on this tender ground sure to 
be more odious than before :—and he tenders 
at the same moment an account visibly un- 
true, the invention of which could serve no 
purpose, since it was to remain a secret. 
That this was done in distrust of the promise, 
eannot be assumed; because in that case he 
would have given to the Pastor, as he gave to 
the Minister of Justice, a point blank refusal. 
’ Thus he proclaims an unsuspected fact, with 
the most painful results, where it was not 
called for:—and insinuates a palpable fiction, 
where it would have been safe to be sincere. 
The District Court, on information that the 
deceased was not the Count’s wife, called upon 
him to declare who she was, and to name her 
relations and presumptive heirs, etc., as re- 
quired by law; but he peremptorily refused 
to say any thing whatever respecting her. 
Upon this, an order for the official inspection 
and sealing of her effects was forthwith issued ; 
and officers of the Court repaired to Eishausen 
to execute it. This was a case in which 
resistence, unless by armed force, would have 
been unavailing; the declaration, on which 
. the law was bound to proceed, was the volun- 
tary act of the Count; and he had to submit 
—with what indignant feelings may be fancied 
—to the invasion of his inmost sanctuary. 
The mysterious apartments, to which not even 
the domestics had access, were now laid bare 
to strangers, and their delicate contents rum- 
maged and pried into by official curiosity. 
An extensive and rich wardrobe, of which 
many articles had never been worn; a Roman 
Catholic missal; nearly a hundred little purses 
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hid away in corners and drawers, with a single 
gold piece in each: such was the result of the 
examination. Nothing whereby the name, 
history, or connections could be identified; 
not so much as a line in writing of any kind 
was discovered. Again the authorities more 
severely pressed the Count for information; 
again he positively declared that he would 
give none, that no power on earth should ex- 
tort a syllable from him. This contumacy 
was in itself an offence, and naturally disposed 
the Court to use the full rigor of its powers. 
It proceeded, after sealing up the effects, to 
advertise for the representatives or heirs of 
the deceased. But even this public scandal, 
although it provoked and distressed the Count 
beyond measure, did not subdue his obstinacy. 
A direct collision, involving serious personal 
consequences, seemed inevitable. In this 
state of things, a well-meaning person, known 
to have access in high quarters, conveyed to 
him, through the widow at Hildburghausen, 
an offer of mediating in the affair. The 
Count’s answer was, “I have nothing to ask 
at Meiningen. I am prepared for every 


contingency, and nothing that may happen 
will shake my resolution. I heartily thank 


Herr N. N. for his obliging offers, but I 
can in no wise accept them.” He had, in fact, 
got every thing ready for his departure; and 
would certainly have taken flight, had not the 
Government, seeing how matters were turn- 
ing, a second time given way. By what 
means the compromise was specially brought 
to pass, I have not learned; the result, how- 
ever, Was an arrangement whereby the claims 
of law, though not absolutely renounced, were 
to be suspended during the lifetime of the 
Count. The lady’s personalty having been 
appraised, the estimated value (1470 florins, 
about £120 English) was paid into Court by 
the Count, as a deposit “to remain until 
further orders:” and no further questions, 
meanwhile, were to be asked. 

Thus was the Government once more foiled 
by the Count’s obduracy, but he was as far as 
possible from being appeased by its success. 
He regarded the whole proceeding as a rude 
inroad on his privacy, at a time of all others 
when intrusion was most offensive, and on a 
subject which it had been the business of his 
life to keep sacred from the public gaze. On 
the ear of one long used to compliance from 
all around him, the language of authority 
would in any case have grated unpleasantly: 
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it was doubly harsh to feelings quickened by 
a recent sorrow and denied all outward relief. 
Perhaps indeed this distress may have had a 
wholesome effect in deadening the sense of 
indignation, at what he deemed an outrage, 
which might else have stung his choleric 
nature into frenzy. As it was, he staggered 
under it like one who has received an incurable 
affront; and never recovered from the blow. 
His health, already declining, was utterly 
shaken; for a while even his native fortitude 
seems to be giving way: the wounded spirit 
can no longer keep silence, but breaks out in 
complaints. His letters, immediately after the 
lady’s death, are frequent and almost senti- 
mental; the old armor of reserve.and self- 
control seems falling off on every side: one 
looks to see at any moment some material 
part of his private history laid bare. Or were 
these effusions, so frank and natural in their 
tone, merely a new proof of mastery in the 
art of concealment—designed to lead atten- 
tion away from the realities of which a part 
had just been made public beyond recall ? 

“ My position,” he writes, “ daily becomes 
more intolerable. It is not a severed mar- 
riage, it is more than this—the disruption of 
a fraternal tie between two beings so identified 
by the growth of years, that one cannot exist 
apart from the other. . . . Her possessions 
were yesterday collected, and with infinite 
pains all heaped together in a single room. 
You may imagine that amongst them were 
many valuables, especially of earlier days— 
silk dresses, shawls, etc.—most of which were 
never worn.... We found twenty louis 
dor in a silk purse; in a reticule ten to 
twelve ducats, and about two dozen crown 
pieces.* For the last thirty years she never 
had occasion to expend a sixpence ; made out 
her washing-bills in pencil, and could write 
no letters, because she knew no one... I 
had never myself touched one of her numer- 
ous receptacles, regarding them with a kind 
of religious respect; and had no idea how 
many fine things, which had been forced on 
her acceptance” (by whom ? if she “knew no 
one”) “ they contained. .. . I submitted to 
the exactions of the law. The inventory took 
place without disturbance” (not without a 
struggle on my part). “I often lie down in 
the daytime, but it is of no use; gout leaves 

* The difference between this and the official 
report will be noticed. The childlike distribution 


of the money in so many little purses, was a trait 
which seems to have been purposely omitted. 





as little rest to my body as surrounding cir- 
cumstances allow to my mind. The house 
is grown a desert... . Had they not put 
her effects under seal, all would have been 
presented to the Poor Board, excepting some 
dozens of chemises and a few dresses.” 

This exception was brought to mind when, 
after the Count’s death, the things were un- 
sealed. On many of the chemises was a mark 
resembling three lilies—the same device which 
the Pastor traced on the seal of notes from the 
Count, and which was also observed on one 
of those sent to the widow. Then the like- 
ness which, by Counseller B——’s account, 
the lady bore to the Bourbon family, was con- 
nected with these slight indications; to which, 
somewhat later, was added another not yet 
discovered—which will be noticed in due time. 

The above were among the first utterances 
of the Count’s sorrow, while the loss of his 
“companion” was fresh. He continued, how- 
ever, to write of her afterwards: but in what 
sense his words are to be read is a doubtful 
question. At times he seems on the verge of 
telling all; says many things that appear dis- 
tinct and positive—yet in the end you find 
nothing of which a real hold can be taken: 
the details are incoherent, the image they 
present is a mere shadow. 

“She was a poor orphan. To me she 
owed every thing she possessed, but she re 
payed me a thousand fold.” Something to 
the same effect had been said long before, 
according to village rumor, by the servant 
Philip: “She has nothing of her own, but 
she is the mistress of every thing.” 

“My connection with her,” continues the 
Count, “had in it something of romance—a 
passage of the nature of an elopement.” At 
another time he writes, “I was never mar- 
ried.” To these vague confidences he added 
one more intimate, by exhibiting to the widow 
a letter purporting to have been addressed 
to him by the departed lady—but without 
superscription, date, or signature. It was in 
German, ill spelt, but perfectly well worded, 
expressing love and gratitude to one “ who 
had rescued her from the utmost peril and 
misery.” “I know, dear Ludwig,” it said, 
“how much you have given up for my sake; 
and I can offer nothing but my love in re- 
turn for your thousand sacrifices.” Graceful 
this, and suggestive of a touching romance 
if genuine. But how is the confidence to be 
tested? Why is it left so imperfect, if means 
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as a relief from the burden of a tender se- 
cret, or as a mark of trust in an old friend? 
It may be the glimpse of a true love story in- 
viting wistful sympathies; it may be a mere 
ignus fatuus, called up to lead curiosity 
astray. Quien sabe? 

Some minor traits, such as the fondness of 
grief alone would record, may be trusted: as 
when he relates, not without emotion, how 
her two favorite cats, in spite of every care 
sickened and died soon after their mistress. 
Or again, how the farmer’s dog comes every 
day at the usual hour, and whines under her 
window ;—in vain, the gentle hand which 
used to feed him is now stiff and cold! Ev- 
ery thing around speaks to him of one whom 
he has lost, and what remains?—the mere 
blank of a vacant heart and the twilight of 
. desolate age;—a gloomy prospect enough! 
But suffering, which is apt to contract the 
charities of the old, seems only to expand his. 
He thinks more than ever of the poor. 
“Write to me,” he says, “of those whom I 
can help; I must now seek for light in the 
happiness of uthers, having none of my own.” 

They whose voyage is long, even if it be 
kept on through the mid-stream of life, find 
the latter part of their course lonely enough, 


as one friendly consort after another goes 
down in the wake ; while in the passing crowd 
all that is newis strange, and most are bound 


on distant ventures of their own. What, 
then, must be the devious path of a solitary, 
long since parted from human company, 
tracking his way in silence along a haunted 
waste, where night broods on the horizon, 
and at hand there is nothing seen but the pale 
shadow of the dead! 

Such was the cheerless destiny which the 
Count had incurred or chosen; and he em- 
braces it after a brief struggle, with the firm- 
ness which never fails him at need. The few 
words of pain that escape him under the first 
wrench of sorrow, serving to show the vehe- 
mence of the feelings which he has to sup- 
press, are all nature can extort from him. 
He resumes his rigorous silence; and fronts 
the desolation which is to abide with him 
from henceforth, with an unshrinking eye. In 
this aspect the phenomenon is to me more 
remarkable, even, than the mystery in which 
itis involved, as a supreme instance of the 
command of fierce emotions by an inflexible 
will. One needed glimpses of what this man 
could feel and enjoy, in order to estimate the 





strength which was able to renounce the one 
and repress the other. An accident of neigh- 
borship revealed the latent fire and activity 
of his intellect; how eagerly his mind threw 
itself out on all sides, with what spirit it 
sought the interchange and conflict of ideas 
with another like itself. At once the hour 
strikes; and all this energy is still on the in- 
stant, not a murmur is heard. After this 
terrible loss he retires within himself, as 
calmly, to all outward appearance, as one 
who wakes from a pleasant dream—only to 
turn on the other side and sleep again. 

On the death of his companion, the same 
power is shown in a yet harder trial. Not 
only is the aged man pierced to the heart by 
this sorrow ; at the same moment he is exas- 
perated by an indignant sense of wrong. A 
glimpse, and no more, is given of the storm 
which agitates his being; enough to show 
what a tumult of passions he has to quell— 
it heaves for an instant and then all is over: 
the tempest is locked deep in his own breast, 
and the surface becomes as austerely impas- 
sive as before. There is something in a self- 
control like this, grasping and crushing down 
an impetuous and choleric nature, which par- 
takes of the marvellous—I had almost said 
heroic. 

It was during the last throes of this strug- 
gle, and while suffering from illness, that he 
sent for a physician, for the first time since 
we have known him. The doctor was one 
with whom he had already held indirectly, 
some slight communication on literary subjects, 
and seems to have been summoned more 
from an unconscious want of human society, 
than in reliance on medical aid. He found 
the Count in bed, but more sore in spirit than 
sick in body; physic he refused to take: the 
relief of words was the medicine he really 
needed. He became eager, animated, elo- 
quent. What a crowd of memories and 
emotions, long pent up, was struggling for 
utterance. Of himself and of his contest 
with the law, he spoke with a rapidity and 
force that astonished the doctor, as one 
deeply indignant, but without rage or false 
pathos. A keen sense of pain was visible, but 
no trace of weakness; not a flaw in the firm 
texture of his resolution, braced to sustain 
whatever might happen, rather than surren- 
der one tittle of what he chose to keep sa- 
cred. The doctor, as he listened, thought, 
he said, of the image of a wounded lion. He 
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was amazed, too, to find in one who had been 
dumb for a quarter of a century, the tongue 
as fluent and expressive, the mind as alert 
and clear, as if fresh from yesterday’s ex- 
ercise in the midst of men busied with politics 
or science. To these topics he soon eagerly 
turned, while the doctor tried in vain to slip 
in a word of medical advice; his suggestion 
that it might be well to adopt more social 
habits, was put aside with an evasive remark. 
The Count was full of other matters, or did 
not choose to be led into this; indeed, he was 
not without fear afterwards of having alto- 
gether been carried too far in the heat of dis- 
course; for, writing on the subject, he re- 
marks :—“ TI am like the nuns: let them once 
begin to talk, and they say too much.” Much 
he did not really say, but more than he had 
ever been known to utter until now to any 
living ear. 

He touched rapidly, and in a discursive 
way, on many of his early reminiscences; 
there were allusions to more than one mem- 
ber of the Bourbon’ house; hints of an em- 
bassy in Paris, and recollections of London 
seen, perhaps in a similar capacity. French 
notabilities, Layfayette and Benjamin Con- 


stant especially, were named as formerly 


known to him. He had been, too at the 
Court of Weimar, but there chiefly consorted 
with Courlanders and Livonians; of the men 
who made that capital famous, nothing is 
said, except that he had been at Jena in 
Schiller’s day, and knew Loder well. When 
at Frankfort, in 1805, he had been summoned 
he said, to Vienna on business not mentioned, 
by the Emperor Alexander. “Just think” 
he proceeded, “ at that time I had the lady 
already with me. The journey had to be 
made at express speed, without stopping. 
To leave her behind was impossible : accom- 
pany me she must, yet no one be aware of 
her presence. Imagine my embarrassment !” 
From this mention of his companion, he went 
on to speak of her last illness, “I wished 
her to have your advice, but she would not 
hear of it; indeed, it would have entailed 
great sacrifices on your part, had you been 
called in.” On the doctor rejoining that the 
law of his profession was to regard every con- 
fidence as sacred, the Count hastily inter- 
rupted him. ‘Sir, you do not know what a 
responsibility you would have incurred, had 
I presented you to that lady;” and changed 
the subject. The only other allusion con- 





nected with it was in the remark: “Had one 
man died a little sooner, I would have re 
turned to society;” to: which was added in 
vague terms, something to the effect that it 
was now no longer worth while (now that the 
lady was gone?) to quit his retirement. 
This was repeated more distinctly afterwards 
in one of his last notes: “ My seclusion was 
for a long time compulsory, but for some 
years past it has been a matter of my own 
choice.” 

Most men, in a twenty years’ silence, would 
have lost the power of coherent discourse, in 
a foreign tongue especially. Here it is no- 
ticeable that in this first outpouring of speech 
after so long a privation, not only is the lan- 
guage as copious, ready, and exact as that of 
ordinary men, but it produces on the reporter 
an impression of force and eloquence that 
would be admired in a practised speaker. 
The scenes and figures of a varied life, al- 
ready belonging to a past generation, are still 
present to his mind’s eye, and portrayed as 
sharply as if they were things of yesterday. 
The doctor does not know which is the more 
surprising, the rich furniture of this old man’s 
memory, or the mental vigor which can pro- 
duce itin such perfection after more than 
thrice the Pythagorean term. How much 
he must have to tell of the past, when even 
an hour’s ~discourse throws out such a multi- 
tude of striking reminiscences, Were it not 
a pity that one who has witnessed so much 
and remembers so well, should leave no rec- 
ord of his former life? Perhaps, the doctor 
suggests, the Count means to favor the world, 
if not now, yet surely with posthumous me- 
moirs? The reply was merely derisive: 
“Leave memoirs? In my remains they will 
find no memorials but a few of my bills of fare ” 
(Kuchenzettel). The doctor paid a second visit, 
but was not asked tocomeagain. Iam afraid 
he was found rather an obtuse person; but 
it is said that his chief offence was the refu- 
sal of a handsome fee which the Count offered 
him. This was the last time, so far as it is 
known, that he opened his lips, except for 
mere orders to servants, to any human being. 

In the spring after the lady’s decease he 
had visited her grave in the hill garden, and 
resolved that he would be buried there be- 
side her; stipulations to that effect being en- 
tered in the deed of gift by which he trans-' 
ferred the property soon afterwards to the 
Schmidts, with a further condition that the 
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ground should be kept private for at least ten 
years after his decease. On the anniversary 
of her death, he sent fifty florins as a gift to 
the Eishausen poor, which was meant to have 
been annual, had not the public thanks given 
for the first disgusted him. “Once for all,” 
he wrote, “let me say that I would often 
gladly make such little presents, for my own 
pleasure, did not the dislike of having them 
ostentatiously noticed deter me.” 

The Count survived his companion for 
eight years, of which, as they were passed in 
close retirement, nothing particular can be 
told. It may be surmised that they were 
years of gloom and suffering. After the fu- 
neral, the cook was discharged from her long 
imprisonment. She had given offence by 
letting her son, now a grown man, into the 

. Hall clandestinely. In her place a younger 
Schmidt and his wife were taken into the 
house ; the Count’s infirmities requiring more 
attendance and before long the regular carc 
ofanurse. In their hands alone he passed 
the remainder of his life; declining from day 
to day, but so gradually that, although he 
must have known himself nearing the grave, 
the view of imminent death was probably never 
forced upon him. His mind, it is said, was 


in full vigor, and the peculiarities of his charac- 
ter were seento the last, though with somewhat 


softer outlines. Now and then, when worse 
than common, he would see a physician, but 
without talking or paying much attention to 
him, seldom even taking the medicines or- 
dered; for his faith in doctors had always 
been weak, and he knew that age which was 
now bearing him down, is a disease that 
none can cure. 

Years ago—when he fell sick in 1829— 
he had talked of making a will, but changed 
his mind when informed that the law would 
require an attestation before witnesses. Af- 
ter the lady’s death the purpose was revived 
and again laid aside. “The entire disposal 
of my property,” he wrote, “has been long 
sincemade. There is nothing left to settle but 
the few things” (personality) “ which I pos- 
sess here” [at Eishausen). ‘My relations, 
who are rich and warmly attached to me, 
will not raise any claim to such trifles.” 

The day before his death was passed in 
great agitation. He was doubtless aware 
that the crisis was at hand; and perhaps 
struggled between desire and reluctance to 
take a final resolve, although he said nothing 
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expressly to his servants on the subject? 
Was he now, on the eve of dying, anxious to 
make some disclosure, yet unwilling to utter 
it before the last moment—and so dallied with 
the purpose until it was too late? His nurse 
heard him repeatedly exclaim, “If I could but 
come to a determination!” He went so far 
as to order one of the Schmidts from Hild- 
burghausen, for the purpose of taking a mes- 
sage to some jurist or notary there; but when 
the man arrived he was still irresolute, and 
sent him back without any commission. Af- 
ter lying for some hours in a dim state, 
speaking fast but unintelligibly to himself— 
in some foreign language, the nurse thought 
—he brightened up into consciousness at the 
last moment. “When I am dead,” he said 
to his servants, “‘ there will be an official ad- 
vertisement published, whereupon a lady will 
make her appearance, for my only male re- 
lation has lately had a misfortune ”—(ist 
veruugluckt—died? ‘The phrase is dubious) 
— you will then see that you have been well 
cared for.” He was probably wandering 
again to some earlier period, for nothing came 
to pass as he said. It was on the 8th of 
April, 1845, that he died, having “ made no 
sign.” Menial hands closed his eyes, and 
there was neither kinsman nor friend to lay 
him in the earth. But the villagers were his 
voluntary mourners, and their sorrow was not 
affected; many who for years had enjoyed 
his bounty attended him to the grave. . He 
was buried, not where he had wished, in the 
garden where the lady lay, but in the public 
burial ground, at the side of his whilome 
friend, the Pastor; the Hildburghausen peo- 
ple having so ordered it, as a mark of respect 
to his remains. Thus we find their feeling 
the same to the last; their general sense 
clearly was that the deceased was a man to 
be honored and regretted. Whatever his 
secret might be; whatever the cause of his 
seclusion—misfortune, State reason, or even 
an offence against law—they were satisfied 
that a life of blameless silence, of self-im- 
posed penance and benevolence, would of it- 
self refute odious surmises, or at least fully 
expiate an early transgression. 

Not so the newspapers. Silent while the 
Count lived, or at least only touching his 
mysteries with discreet reserve, the press, now 
that all was over, hastened to indemnify itself 
for the past restraint. Journalists and pam- 
phleteers ransacked every corner, and caught 
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up every hearsay that promised “informa- 
tion” on this strange history; with which 
they spun the wildest tissue of rumors, 
guesses, and fiction, around its few known or 
discoverable facts. Their compositions gener- 
ally had one and the same tendency, the 
temptations of a strong effect being common 
toall. The deceased was to be set down as 
a monster of iniquity; the pereptrator of 
some enormous guilt soon to be discovered ; 
the privacy so sternly kept had concealed ei- 
ther a great criminal, or at best a dangerous 
political outlaw. That such an offender 
should have been free from pursuit for half a 
lifetime, that during that period nothing should 
have been heard of the escape from justice 
of any egregious culprit, or the disappearance 
of any public character in whose existence in- 
terests of State were concerned :—these were 
considerations which it did not suit the roman- 
cers to discuss. The less closely they adhered 
to matter-of-fact, the wider would be the range 
for invention, One result might have been 
expected from these essays, beyond the mere 
excitement of a morbid curiosity among the 
vulgar. The circulation of odious charges on 


mere surmise, one would have thought, could 


not fail to elicit some real information in de- 
fence of the character so recklessly assailed. 
But nothing appeared on this side that bore 
any stamp of an authentic vindication. The 
Allgemeine Zeitung (1845),* indeed, pro- 
tested against the scandals of the press, in 
an article which professed to explain on au- 
thority the true circumstances of the Count’s 
seclusion: but from its errors as to known 
facts of his history no less than from the im- 
probability of those which it supplied, it can 
only be viewed as the hypothesis of a well- 
wisher destitute of all special knowledge, and, 
not endowed with much common sense. Ac- 
cording to this article, the deceased, not 
“properly called Count Vavel de Versay, al- 
though he had a right to that name,”— 
“came to Hildburghausen in consequence of 
political antecedents ;— soon after his arri- 
val handed to the then duchess a letter from 
an exalted personage, revealed to her his rea- 
sons for wishing to live incognito, and was 
afterwards for some time in correspondence 
with that princess”—(all which, the reader 
knows was erroneous). ‘The Count be- 
longed to an ancient noble family, and entered 
a sphere where he was conversant with many 


* Beilage, 130. 
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important transactions, in connection with 
which he must have been known by some per- 
sons still living. The political events in the 
beginning of the century induced him to 
change his residence frequently, and on one 
occasion, even, it concerned his personal 
safety to withdraw himself from the pursuit 
of his enemies. Thus, after some stay in 
other places, he reached Hildburghausen, 
where, with letters from high quarters ” (let- 
ters never produced), “he found a secure 
harbor.”—* When the Allies marched for 
France, the Count intended to leave Hild- 
burghausen, and made a journey to the 
Rhine” (no such journey at that period) 
“to confer with a diplomatist; but he neither 
saw nor spoke with the Emperor Alexander 
at Frankfurt” (of course not ; the writer per- 
haps had heard of the interview which hap- 
pened earlier, at Vienna, if at all). “Now” 
(after the peace, I presume) “the Count re- 
covered his estates; . . . but most of his 
property was in the English and Duteh 
banks.” ... “The motives which had at first 
given rise to his strict retirement were now, 
of course, at an end ; but painful recollections, 
and advice froma high region” (of which 
there is no trace), “ deterred him from return- 
ing home, and he resolved on remaining 
where he was.” . . . ‘‘ Again, some years after- 
wards, an opportunity of returning was of- 
fered ; but he decided to expire where he had 
lived so long, and where his companion had 
found repose.” . This companion,” the 
article continues, “ has been the chief object 
of the libels on the Count. The said lady 
lived altogether by her own free choice in 
this strict seclusion ;”—“she never wore a 
mask, but merely used to let down her veil 
in order to avoid forward curiosity. Many 
(?) persons saw her face when alive; and it 
was also seen in the coffin at the time of her 
burial. Hence it certainly foliows (?) that 
she had no need to conceal herself; and it is 
also certain that she had daily opportunities 
of leaving the Count and gaining her freedom 
had it been true that he kept her a prisoner. 
... That she never gave her orders verbally, 
was solely because she could not speak 
German ” (the reader knows to the contrary). 
In short, the writer means well; but his plea 
for the Count is visibly drawn, like those 
against him, for the most part from mere 
guess and rumor. 

The excitement stirred up by the press, 
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though it produced no revelations from within 
the pale of the Count’s mystery, brought 
to light from a distance some notes of an early 
date, which seem to range with other out- 
ward facts of his appearance in Germany. 
The following particulars were communicated 
by parties still living in South Germany. 

It 1803 or 1804 there appeared in the 
small town of Ingelfingen, in Wiirtemburg, a 
stranger, styled “Count” or “Baron,” who 
stayed there for some time, living in a re- 
served, mysterious manner. With him was a 
lady, supposed to be his wife. They lived 
like people of rank, avoiding publicity; kept a 
carriage, had within doors a single man-ser- 
vant, who acted as valet and coachman; but 
hired others, who were only admitted at cer- 
tain hours, and never could see the lady. 
She concealed herself from strangers; would 
run into her chamber, and lock herself in, if 
astep was heard on the staircase, and was 
often crying; generally went closely veiled, 
or wore green spectacles; but her face was 
seen by more than one person, who said she 
strongly resembled the daughter of Louis 
XVI. The Baron was handsome and courtly 
in appearance; amused himself at home with 
chemical and other studies; wrote many let- 


ters, and was a great reader of newspapers ; 
— in fine, his description, and that of the lady 
tally in most points with that of the pair at 


Hildburghausen. The only other detail 
worth adding is an answer of “the Baron’s” 
to one who asked if he had any children :— 
“ Would that I were so fortunate! ” which at 
the time was thought strange, as he was a 
man in his best years, and his lady in the 
first bloom of youth. In Ingelfingen they 
took him for a French prince,—some said 
the Duc d’Angouléme. 

One morning (in March, 1804) the stran- 
gers were missed; whither they had gone 
was not known. On the news, which shortly 
arrived of the Duc d’Enghien’s seizure on Ba- 
den gound, it was concluded that the Baron, 
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apprised of it in time, had taken flight in fear 
of a similar outrage. A few months later the 
Schwibische Mercur advertised the death of 
“a French emigrant of rank, lately resident 
at Ingelfingen.” This, it was clear, could be 
no one but the “Baron ;” from thenceforth he 
was regarded as dead, and had long been 
forgotten, when in 1845 the noise which the 
journals made about this Eishausen affair, 
awakened the recollection of a few who had 
been on the spot in 1804; and now related 
what was not unnaturally judged to be a 
part of the same story. The obituary notice, 
it was supposed had merely been a ruse for 
purposes of concealment; the Ingelfingen 
strangers, in short, were the same whose ca- 
reer has just come to an end in Thiiringen. 

This completes the external facts of the 
story so far as they are known, those, 
namely, which were visible to bystanders, 
during the Count’s lifetime. The picture 
they exhibit seems devoid both of purpose 
and of proportion ; more like a dream, indeed, 
than a reality of the nineteenth century. It 
is a strange chaos of incidents, without appar- 
ent cause or effect; of conduct that seems 
not less aimless than consistent and deter- 
mined; of a life spent in barring out the best 
of life’s blessings; of a character made up 
of irreconcilable contrasts; a labyrinth, in 
short, without a clue; a spectacle wholly per- 
plexing and enigmatical. But the clue, it is 
hoped, will at last be seized; the key of the 
riddle is on the eve of being found. The 
Count’s death has unsealed the doors of Eis- 
hausen ; there, surely, material records of his 
history must be forthcoming, and whatever is 
found will soon be divulged by the authori- 
ties, who are now busily searching the repos- 
itories of the deceased. _ Public curiosity, 
strained to the utmost, is awaiting on tiptoe 
the outcome of the inquiry, and promises it- 
self surprising revelations. The promise was 
fulfilled, but in a manner somewhat unex- 
pected. 
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[Tux English criticisms, which we have copied, 
of the French Emperor’s Pamphlet and Speech, 
do not give a fair idea of them. They may 
be considered together, as a deliberate assertion 
of opinions and intentions maturely considered 
and resolutely determined upon. There are now 
(12 March) indications that Austria is about to 
give way to the moral pressure of France so far as 
to loose her hold of Central and Southern Italy. 
This will be a step towards her expulsion from the 
northern portion, and will increase the power of 
France to that end, so far as the voice of Italy is 
concerned, though it may improve the legal posi- 
tion of Austria in the opinion of the Powers which 
talk of the binding force of treaties. Some of the 
English writers speak of the treaties of 1815 (so 
hateful to France) as too sacred to be infringed,— 
thus ignoring their permitted violation by almost 
all the parties to them, whenever such parties were 
strong enough. We are not aware that any of the 
minor states have been permitted to break them. 
It is immoral for weak states to “ filibuster.’ 

At her eastern extremity Austria has shown 
signs of interfering by force to prevent the union 
of the Danubian Principalities, which the inhabi- 
tants have determined upon, and which is favored 
by France and also by Russia,—though opposed 
by Turkey and disliked by Great Britain. Here 
treaties are in favor of the inhabitants, and we 
presume that Austrian interference would be the 
signal for sudden precipitation upon that power, 
of the French storm which now hangs threatening 
over her,—and also of the advance of Russia upon 
her. It seems to us that she is doomed. 

Should the Slavonic people included in the Aus- 
trian Empire, and the Italian population she has so 
long tyrannized over, be taken from her, the re- 
maining German population might be added to 
Prussia, and make a mighty Empire of Germany, 
to include all the petty German principalities and 
duchies. How far it would be desirable to unite 
the Roman Catholic provinces to Protestant Prus- 
sia, may well be doubtful.] 

From The Times, 5 Feb. 
NAPOLEON III. AND ITALY. 

THE following is a full translation of the 
important pamphlet thus entitled. This pam- 
phlet probably put forth with a view to con- 
ciliate the extreme Italian revolutionary party, 
will probably excite much interest from the 
belief that it was composed under the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Emperor, and that 
much of it is actually from his own hand :— 


I. 

WITH the earnest pre-occupations of the pub- 
lic mind before us, every one will think, with 
us, that the question of Italy is one of those 
which it is as impossible to lull as to stifle. 
The most prudent way, then, is to study it, to 
mature it, to calm it by means of an impartial 
and sympathetic examination, in place of irri- 





tating it by disdain, or keeping it apart in ob- 
scurity by silence. This examination we have 
just undertaken with the sincere desire of be- 
ing useful to a cause which comprises the 
greatest political and religious interests of 
Europe. 

Italy represents in history something greaver 
still than nationality ; she represents civiliza- 
tion. It is on this privileged soil that imper- 
ishable principles and the glorious examples 
which have formed men and societies have 
taken birth. Italy is more than a sister for 
other nations; she is a mother. Her genius, 
her power, her institutions, her conquests, her 
masterpieces, and, later, her calamities, her 
ruin, her troubles—in a word, all in ancient 
or in modern times, her Consuls, her Tribunes, 
her historians, her Emperors, her martyrs, 
and her Popes, have contributed to endow her 
with in some sort a generative character. In 
policy, in war, in civil and penal legislations 
in the arts, in eloquence, in poetry, as in relig- 
ion, she has been the common country of all 
civilized States. It may be said that her in- 
fluence over the world has never ceased. 
After having subjugated it, she enlightened it. 
When her material domination fell her moral 
domination commenced. Such is what his- 
tory tells us. For Europe to forget her would 
be ingratitude ; for Italy to forget it would be 
resignation. Can we ask that sacrifice of 
those who have kept of their past grandeur 
but the pride of having justified it, and the 
hope of one day recovering some remnant of 
it? And if we did ask it of Italy, would she 
not have a right to answer us with these 
words of Tacitus in the Life of Agricola,— 
“ We should have lost memory itself with our 
voice if it was in our power to forget as well 
as to be silent. 

I. 

THERE are two elements quite distinct in the 
question of Italy,—the revolutionary element, 
which corresponds to subversive theories and 
violent passions, alike incompatible with order 
in Europe, the laws of civilization, the relig- 
ious interest, and political independence of 
the Papacy; the national element, which has 
its origin in the history and traditions of Italy, 
and which answers to all that is most impera- 
tive and most legitimate in the aspirations of 
the populations of the Peninsula, and is the 
very condition of the duration and consolida- 
tion of Governments. 

Revolution would this day be but a power- 
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less and destructive party in Italy. Isolated 
in Europe, where the spirit of order happily 
predominates everywhere; isolated even in 
Italy, where it would rouse against it conserva- 
tive and religious interests, it would find sup- 
port nowhere. It would be reduced to its own 
resources. Condemned by opinion, vanquished 
by force, its attempt would be merely an ad- 
venture ; it would retreat, it would succumb, 
it would once more saturate with blood the 
soil of Italy, and would only render the con- 
dition of that noble country still more melan- 
choly. 

The national element represents all that is 
most vital in Italy. It answers to the com- 
mon hopes of the population and the Govern- 
ments of the Peninsula; far from menacing 
thrones, it exalts them. It opens to the 
Papacy an important and glorious part, which 
seduced for a moment the noble heart of Pius 
IX., and in 1847 it even combined in one 
common feeling of patriotism the King of 
Sardinia and the King of Naples. Moreover, 


the national element finds in Europe certain 
sympathies, for it attaches itself to the prin- 
ciples of justice, which are henceforth the ob- 
ject of the policy of all the Governments. 
It finds in them the moral support of the 


Anglo-French alliance, formed between two 
great States precisely with the object of pre- 
venting European complications, of settling 
the differences between nations, and of sup- 
porting everywhere the cause of the law of 
nations and of civilization. 

England, in fact, cannot abandon Italy, for 
it is she, her Government, her statesmen, her 
tribune, her journals, that have constantly en- 
couraged and supported her even before 1848. 
We remember the change affected in the 
policy of the last régime in consequence of 
the Spanish marriages. The Government of 
King Louis Philippe had committed the fault 
of sacrificing the Anglo-French alliance to a 
family interest. Its isolation in Europe was 
the consequence of it, and, as M. Thiers de- 
clared in a memorable debate, “ It was found 
at the instant even dependent on Austria, and 
obliged to follow her inspirations in Italy and 
Switzerland.” At that moment what did 
England? She took the part which belonged 
to France; she took it even in exaggerating 
it. 

Lord Minto fulfilled the mission with which 
he had .been charged by Lord Palmerston 
with an ardor which went beyond the mark, 
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by exciting impatience and illusion when it 
was, above all, necessary to inspire modera- 
tion and support firmness. The promise of 
that protectorate of the Cabinet of London, 
conveyed to the Peninsula at the very mo- 
ment the Cabinet of the Tuilleries seemed to 
abdicate that which history and geography 
gave her, must necessarily have overthrown 
our influence on the other side of the Alps; 
but it should also have maintained the na- 
tional impulse which manifested itself after 
the accession of Pius IX., and which was so 
soon imperilled by the revolutionary spirit, 
Italy believed no longer in France, and it was 
to England that she gave all her confidence, 

It must be admitted that this confidence 
was not deceived. England, as a maritime 
Power, could not take part in a continental 
struggle between Piedmont and Austria; but 
when the revolution of the 24th February 
caused to prevail in France a policy which 
ought to be supposed favorable to Italian 
independence England did not hesitate to 
declare herself against Austrian domination. 
The entire policy of England on this point 
was summed up in a document of high im- 
portance. On the 29th October, 1848, Lord 
Palmerston addressed to Lord Ponsonby, Am- 
bassador of the Queen of Great Britain at 
Vienna, a dispatch in which he declared that 
“there is no chance that Austria can keep, in 
a useful and permanent manner, Upper Italy, 
the whole of whose inhabitants are profoundly 
imbued with an invincible hatred to the Aus- 
trian army.” He adds, that “it would cer- 
tainly be more prudent on the part of the 
Austrian Government, more useful to the real 
and proper force of that Empire, to free the 
population from its domination, which they 
will ever consider as a yoke.” 

Lord Palmerston thinks that that yoke can- 
not be maintained but by a great display of 
force, at considerable cost, and he foresees that 
foreign aid ought to be implored and granted. 
What would happen in such a case? Here 
the Cabinet of London does not leave to the 
Cabinet of Vienna any allusion as to the feel- 
ing of Europe and the conduct of England. 
We quote the words of the dispatch :— 

“Even though the war should become 
European by the participation of other Powers 
who might find themselves drawn into it, yet 
there is no reason to believe that the final 
result would leave Austria in possession of 
any territory beyond the Alps. But Austria 
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must consider, moreover, that, however dis- 

ed the Powers her allies and friends may 
Oe succor her if she was menaced in her 
own proper and legitimate existence in Ger- 
many, there exists on the subject of her pre- 
tensions to impose her yoke on the Italians a 
feeling so universal of their injustice that this 
feeling might well have the effect of leavin 
her with very little aid incase of a war suc 
as that I have spoken of.” 

Is this clear? Is it possible, we ask, to dis- 
interest more precisely England, and to isolate 
more completely Austria, by raising between 
her and Europe the universal sentiments of 
the injustice of her pretensions ? 

Lord Palmerston does not even admit that, 
in case of war, Austria could count upon Ger- 
many. “Is the Austrian Government,” he 
says, “ quite certain that even the sympathy 
of Germany would follow it in its efforts to 
impose her yoke still more heavily on the 
Italian nation ?” 

This doubt is not expressed lightly, and that 
eminent statesman accounts for it at once by 
areason so politic, so evident and just, that it 
may be considered as decisive. The reason is, 
“The principle of nationalities, now the rally- 
ing cry of all Germany, would it not protest 


1oudly against Austria in such a struggle?” 
The acts of England were in accordance 
with her words. Her diplomacy, so powerful, 
had supported Italy in her pretensions, as it 
had encouraged her in her impulse. There 
was perhaps a moment of fortune for the 


Italian nationality. It was that moment, too 
rapid, when the Piedmontese, conquerors on 
the Adige, were masters of almost the whole 
of Lombardy; when Austria, dismayed at the 
general rising which forced her to fall back, 
disquieted at her reverses, and not wishing to 
play to the end that terrible game with the 
despair and heroism of a people fearing on 
the one hand the revolution in Germany, 
offered the sacrifice of the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna as the price of victory, 
and a concession to the re-establishment of 
peace. Austria proposed the independence 
of Lombardy, and a separate Government 
for Venetia, on the sole condition of her suze- 
rainty. ‘These proposals were carried directly 
to London,—they were only known in France. 
It was then believed in London that Italy 
might obtain better terms, and the English 
Cabinet did not use its great and legitimate 
authority to prevent the refusal which was 
made to these overtures at Milan, The dis- 
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couragement of Austria did not last long. In 
the month of May, 1848, she was disposed to 
treat on the bases just stated. At the end‘of 
July, Piedmont was already exhausted in that 
unequal struggle, where her courage alone 
was inexhaustible. It then made an appeal 
to the intervention of France. The Govern- 
ment of General Cavaignac replied by an offer 
of mediation, in which England was to join. 
England and France, completely united in 
the same idea, assumed for their starting point 
of the new negotiations the bases which had 
been rejected at Milan, but Austria, victorious, 
declared peremptorily that she was no longer 
disposed to admit that which she had been 
reduced to propose. Nevertheless, it was de- 
cided that a congress should take place at 
Brussels, France was to be represented by 
M. de Tocqueville, and England by Sir Henry 
Ellis. Everybody knows what happened— 
the Congress of Brussels was a mere plan— 
the Anglo-French mediation could not succeed 
in constituting itself—the voice of cannon was 
heard in place of that of diplomacy. It was 
the cannon of Novara. Charles Albert, impa- 
tient at the delays, irritated by the difficulties, 
and confident in his cause, had risked all in 
that glorious temerity. Italy succumbed at 
least nobly, and the chivalrous monarch, who 
had dreamt its emancipation, retired, van- 
quished, but not humiliated, leaving his crown 
and his cause to his son, who ascended the 
throne through this field of battle, after having 
received sixteen bullets in his coat. Since 
that period Italian nationality has only lived 
in the patriotism and policy of Piedmont, 
sustained by the moral support of the Anglo- 
French alliance. The flag of Novara was 
hoisted in the Crimea, where the Sardinian 
army had their share in the contests, the 
trials, and the victories of the French and 
English armies. In fine, at the Congress of 
Paris the Plenipotentiaries of the King of 
Sardinia tame to take their seats beside those 
of the first Powers in Europe, and to coneur 
with them in the regulation of the greatest in- 
terests in the world. This rank, which Sar- 
dinia vanquished at Novara in 1849, was able 
to conquer in 1856, in the midst of the great 
Powers, she owes no doubt to herself, but she 
owes it likewise to the moral and direct sup- 
port of the Anglo-French alliance; she owes 
it particularlyand nobody in the diplomatic 
regions will deny this fact—to the persevering 
and marked tendency of England to aggran- 
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dize and constitute her importance. The 
English policy has consequently not varied 
since 1847 with respect to Italy. It even an- 
ticipated us; while the diplomacy of King 
Louis Philippe supported the Austrian policy, 
the diplomacy of Queen Victoria encouraged 
the Italian policy. The influence of England 
did not cease to be felt for a single day during 
these eleven years in the affairs of the Penin- 
sula. It is to be found in the first burst of 
nationality which hailed the accession of Pius 
IX. as well as in the efforts at independence 
which at a later period concentrated them- 
selves under the Sardinian flag. Her hand is 
seen in the pretensions inspired by victory, as 
well as in the negotiations which followed de- 
feats. In short, when at the Congress of Paris 
Count Walewski thought it his duty to call to 
' the internal state of Italy the solicitude and 
attention of the plenipotentiaries assembled to 
settle the conditions of peace, Lord Clarendon, 
with that authority acquired by his rank and 
his great experience, energetically supported 
the wishes expressed by the Minister of the 
Emperor of the French. It is true that since 
that period the direction of the English policy 
has changed hands, but the English feeling is 
not changed. England is a liberal nation, 
and her great aristocracy has maintained 
itself through all our social crises and trans- 
formations only because it has always marched 
at the head of civilization and progress. 
There is not a Statesman—not a Minister— 
not a Parliament in Great Britain which could 
support any other cause in Italy than that of 
which the Queen’s Government has been, for 
the last eleven years, the firm support. This 
cause responds to every thing that England 
respects, to all that she has a mission to prop- 
agate throughout the world. She cannot 
make default in it without belying her history 
and her nature. In a word, the Italian ques- 
tion cannot but be one of national interest for 
the English Government as well as for the 
French. It is an Italian question—it cannot 
be any thing else. It could not become French 
without ceasing to be European, but in re- 
maining in its proper character it is certain to 
find in England the sympathies of a liberal 
nation and of an enlightened Government. 
As for England, she responds to true princi- 
ples, to which she is bound by one of those 
alliances which have their foundation in the 
morals of a people, and their sanction in its 
conscience. 
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IIL. 

WE have demonstrated the policy of Eng- 
land with respect to Italy; now what is the 
interest of Germany in this question? IE is 
useless to speak of Austria, interested in 
maintaining a state of things favorable to her 
domination, There remains Germany, prop- 
erly so called. Pope Pius IX., addressing 
himself to the Emperor of Austria, at the 
time he was maintaining against the Lombards 
and Venetians a contest doubly painful to the 
patriotism of the Italian Prince and the heart 
of the Pontiff, defined in these terms the 
duties and mission of Germany :—“ We feel 
confident that the German nation, so gener- 
ously proud of her own nationality, will not 
commit her honor in sanguinary attacks 
against the Italian nation, but that she will 
rather believe she is interested in nobly ac- 
knowledging her for a sister, both our daugh- 
ters, both so dear to our hearts, consenting to 
dwell each in its own natural territory, where 
they will live an honorable life, blessed by 
the Lord.” Thus spoke the great soul and 
the elevated reason of Pius IX. The spirit 
of concord which inspired this appeal elevated 
him to a political view worthy of a statesman. 
The Emperor Napoleon I, in one of those 
glances which he sometimes cast upon the 
world from the top of his rock, had general- 
ized the same idea by applying it to all na- 
tions. “One of my grandest ideas,” said he, 
‘was the agglomeration, the concentration 
of the same geographical nations which had 
been divided and partitioned by revolution 
and politics, Thus there are in Europe, 
though scattered, more than thirty million 
French, fifteen million Spaniards, fifteen mi- 
lion Italians, thirty million Germans. 1 
wished to make of each of these peoples one 
single body of a nation. It is with such a 
cortége that it would have been grand to ad- 
vance to posterity and the benediction of 
ages. I felt myself worthy of that glory.” 
What nation is interested more than Germany 
in the respect of nationalities? It is justly 
jealous of its own. Since 1815 it tends more 
and more to reconstitute its unity, and we 
can see with what ardor it claims the Duchies 
of Holstein-Schleswig from Denmark. Well, 
German nationality bears in itself a cause of 
weakness, an alteration of its right and its 
principle; it is the element which is foreign 
to it, which changes its nature by attaching 
to the great Germanic body a shred of Italian 
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nationality. Thus the Marquis d’Azeglio, 
one of the most eminent statesmen in Pied- 
mont, was justified when some time since he 
expressed this reproach,—* Germany is en- 
deavoring to obtain her independence and to 
constitute herself into a nation, and at the 
same time she is casting herself on Italy to 
dispute with her the rights she demands for 
herself. In that there would be an inconsis- 
tency against which the good sense and pat- 
riotism of Germany would revolt.” In 1848 
and 1849 public opinion was not mistaken on 
the other side of the Rhine, and the immense 
majority of Germans formed vows for the 
triumph of the Italian cause—only the repub- 
lican character of the revolution of 1848 
justly alarmed the Diet of Frankfort, and 
rendered the right side of that Assembly par- 
ticularly cireumspect in its sympathy for 
Italian nationality. The Germanic Confeder- 
ation believed that it was menaced in its in- 
dependence; in fine, some German officers 
asserted that the line of the Mincio was, in a 
strategic point of view, necessary to Germany, 
and they had accredited this opinion, that in 
any case Austria ought to keep, as a necessary 
cover, the country comprised between that 
river and the Adriatic. Prussia had accepted 
this point of departure to propose to the Diet 
a species of compromise, which at least mani- 
fested its sympathy for the Italian cause, and 
at the same time its solicitude for German 
interests. According to this plan, prepared 
by M. de Radowitz, Austria was to keep the 
line of the Mincio as a strategic point, but 
the country which remained within the limits 
of the Austrian Empire was to form part of 
an Italian Confederation. This plan was 
rejected by the Diet, over which Viennese in- 
fluence prevailed. In Germany, as in Italy, 
as everywhere, the revolutionary spirit pre- 
vailed over the national movement which had 
preceded or followed the burst of 1848. The 
Diet of Frankfort produced nothing. The 
Germanic Confederation obtained none of the 
guarantees of unity and liberty of action that 
it sought; placed under the influence of two 
great Powers, it has, perhaps, no hope except 
in their necessary rivalry. Both of these 
Powers are condemned on their side to that 
opposition which is the condition of their im- 
portance. Prussia, which tends to become 
the head of the Germanic body, has an im- 
mense interest in keeping Austria in check. 
By becoming her ally she would make herself 





the accomplice of her own humiliation, and 
she would thus disown the work of the great 
Frederick. 

In a word, the Italian question, reduced to 
a national interest, disengaged from the re- 
volutionary element, limited and tempered in 
its pretensions by the moral protectorate of 
Europe, could have nothing menacing for 
Germany. Far from it. Its solution, if it 
was possible, would be a new force for Ger- 
man nationality, and a guarantee for the secu- 
rity and equilibrium of all the States that 
compose it. 

IV. 

AFTER having demonstrated that England 
was morally engaged and Germany politically 
interested in a national solution of the ques- 
tion of Italy, we must examine how this 
question should be characterized with respect 
to France. 

What does France wish? Does she wish, 
as under the Republic and under the First 
Empire, to reconstitute Europe, to impose 
herself on her, to change her frontier, to 
displace the nationalities, to depose kings, to 
found dynasties? or rather does she desire 
simply to consolidate, to strengthen, the 
present order in Europe, by applying her 
power to resolve the difficulties which may 
menace and endanger it ? 

We believe the question to be thus pre- 
cisely laid down :— 

The First Empire, like the Revolution, had 
a general object in view, in comparison with 
which the interests of nationality were merely 
secondary. Europe was leagued against 
principles which had just triumphed in France, 
and under the influence of which an immense 
transformation was about to be accomplished. 
We were condemned, for a long time per- 
haps, to struggle alone against all, in a double 
interest of territorial and political conserva- 
tism, and of moral expansion, for the benefit 
of other peoples. We had then to create for 
ourselves everywhere—on the Rhine, the 
Scheldt, the Pyrenees, the Alps—fortresses or 
advanced posts, in order to support, according 
to circumstances, our policy, alternately offen- 
sive and defensive. When the Emperor Na- 
poleon I. caused himself to be crowned King 
of Italy, and proclaimed Protector of the 
German Confederation, he desired rather to 
protect than aggrandize the French territory, 
which was great enough in its natural limits 
not to go beyond them. He thus constituted 
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the independence at the same time as the in- 
fluence of France, and his victorious eagles 
carried abroad with them, not servitude, but 
civilization. 

In what concerns Italy particularly the Em- 
peror explained the motives of his domination 
over that country in one of the memorable 
conversations at St. Helena:—“ As for the 
Italians,” he said, “the agglomeration was 
already far advanced. It was only wanting 
to become old, and each day ripened with 
them the unity of principle and of legislation, 
that of thought and feeling, that cement, 
secure and infallible, of human agglomera- 
tions. The union of Piedmont with France, 
that of Parma, Tuscany, Rome, had been 
only temporary in my thoughts, and had no 
other object than to watch, to guarantee, and 
to promote the national education of the Ital- 
ians.” And let it not be said that this gen- 
erous thought was in the conscience of the 
illustrious exile the excuse for his lost domi- 
nation. It was well and truly the inspiration 
of his political genius, and what proves it is 
the official answer which he made in 1808 to 
M. Melzi, who headed the deputation charged 
with offering him the crown of Italy. 

That reply is a ray of light in this historic 
question. Here it is:—“I have always had 
the intention of creating the Italian nation- 
ality free and independent. I accept the 
crown ; I will guard it ; but only for the time 
my interests shall require it.” 

The campaigns of the Revolution, the con- 
quests of the Empire, were then a violent 
means, an extreme resource of struggle and 
of propagandism, but they were not a system. 
The Emperor only made Germany and Italy 
French to prepare them some day to be Ger- 
man and Italian, Misfortunes surprised him 
before this object of European equilibrium 
could be accomplished ; and what is most re- 
markable is, that to drive him back from the 
other side of the Rhine and the Alps it was 
found necessary to excite against him the na- 
tional sentiment, which he understood, and 
which entered into his vast plan as an element 
of general pacification. It was by promising 
their independence to Italy and Germany that 
the coalition was able to rally them round its 
flag. 
The state of France with relation to Europe 
is at the present day quite different. The 
French Revolution has done its work as to 
institutions, laws, and manners, and its influ- 
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ence is felt beyond our frontiers. The Em- 
pire, re-established after more than thirty 
years’ struggle, has gained the alliance of 
some of the oldest monarchies, the friendship 
of others, the esteem of all. There is conse- 
quently no reason to fear that our generation 
will see wars recommenced such as those 
which have cost so much blood, and given so 
much glory to our fathers. 

If France, who wishes peace, was forced to 
make war, Europe would, no doubt, be moved 
by it, but it ought not to be disquieted at it. 
It is not her independence which is in question. 
War, which fortunately is not probable, would 
have no other object the day when it should 
become necessary than to prevent revolutions 
by means of the legitimate satisfaction given 
to the requirements of populations, and the 
protection and guarantee of the recognized 
principles and authentic rights of their nation- 
ality. 

The Emperor Napoleon I. thought himself 
obliged to conquer nationalities in order to 
free them. If ever his successor had to defend 
them it would be to free them without con- 
quering them. Thus we might repeat to Italy 
what M. Thiers said on the 29th January, 
1848, from the tribune, and with as much 
reason as justice—* When, fifty years ago, we 
wished to possess Italy, it was a wrong, but 
an excusable wrong, because to possess it was 
to save it, and the vast empire which stretched 
from Rome to Hamburg was but the great 
reprisal for the celebrated Convention of Pil- 
nitz. Those times are past. Italy must know 
that France wishes her to be independent, 
free, and happy. 

Vv. 

THERE are in France and in Europe men of 
good faith, who ask themselves if there is 
really an Italian question. It is true that 
this question has not been created in these 
recent times either by civil war or by foreign 
war. Must we conclude that it does not 
exist? Such isnot our opinion. The Italian 
question is created by the disquietude which 
it causes to Europe, by the uneasiness it keeps 
up, and by the false situation in which all the 
Governments of the Peninsula are more or 
less engaged under the influence of causes at 
once common and various. 

Let us rapidly analyze those causes, in 
order that the opinion of Europe shall be en- 
abled to judge if it is possible to maintain 
the actual state of things in Italy, and if i# 
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be not more prudent and more politic to pre- 
vent great perturbations in it than to allow 
one’s self to be outstripped by events. 


VI. 

At Rome the Pope is under the respectful 
and devoted guardianship of the arms of 
France. The military occupation is at once 
an abnormal and a necessary fact. If it 
ceased to-day we should see Austria or the 
Revolution take our place to-morrow. The 
noble qualities and generous intentions of 
Pius IX. seemed to reserve for him an ex- 
ceptional part in the history of the Papacy. 
Italian patriotism is in him combined with 
every Christian virtue. He was worthy of 
regenerating Italy. It was the first inspira- 
tion of his accession ; the greatness of Rome 
seemed to revive for a moment under the 
figure of this Pope. Turin, Naples, Venice 
Parma, and Milan thrilled with a new spirit 
at the signal of nationality given by the bell 
of the dome of St. Peter’s. Unhappily, the 
revolution came on, which drew the popula- 
tion along, and caused princes to draw back, 
leaving him no refuge but exile, and no safety 
but the sword of France. 

It is not the fault of Pius IX. if the tem- 
poral authority which he desired to reform 
was again found in his hands such as he had 
received it from ita predecessor. Convinced 
of the necessity of that reform, he has had, 
doubtless, the regret of having failed in it; 
but he never will have remorse before God 
for having attempted it. This day he bears 
with Christian resignation the weight of a 
situation which he hasvainly tried to improve, 
and the abuses of which his perfect goodness 
would have corrected if they could be so. 

This situation places the Pope in presence 
of three real difficulties, and which, we de- 
clare, expose seriously to danger, according 
to us, the political power of the Papacy—a 
power necessary for its independence, and the 
grandeur of its religious mission. 

The first of these difficulties is found in 
the administrative government of the Roman 
States, which is but the Catholic authority 
applied to the interests of a temporal order. 
The laws of the church are not proper for 
discussion, and merit respect; they must be 
considered as an emanation of the divine 
wisdom ; but civil society claims its legislation 
as religious society exacts and preserves its 
own. The Canon Law, inflexible as a dogma, 
immovable amid the movement of ages, is 
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essentially distinct from legal law, variable as 
are the requirements and the interests of so- 
ciety. It could adapt itself to the early pe- 
riods of Christian civilization when Charle- 
magne introduced in his Capitularies the 
rules and precepts of theocracy; but the 
Canon Law cannot suffice for the protection 
and development of modern society. : 

There is, nevertheless, an essential point 
which must never be lost sight of when the 
Pontifical Government is in question, namely, 
the necessity of respecting its twofold charac- 
ter, and of reconciling the régime of the 
Church and the régime of the Roman nation, 
which are exercised by the same hand. They 
must be reconciled without being confounded, 
There is the problem—a difficult one, we 
admit, but on the solution of which depends, 
perhaps, the salvation of the temporal power 
of the Papacy. 

In fact, real abuses, independent of men, 
inherent in the nature of things, spring from 
this confusion. These abuses excite among 
the Roman population a spirit which would 
easily render them unjust and distrustful, and 
which is only kept in check by the presence 
of our soldiers. We become responsible for 
what we protect; and our very occupation, 
from the fact of being prolonged on such 
conditions, would be worn out, and would en- 
danger the name and the influence of France. 

Thus, in a political point of view, the abso- 
lutely clerical character of the Government of 
the Roman States is a contre-sens, an active 
cause of discontent, and, consequently, an ele- 
ment of weakness for the Pope himself, and 
a permanent danger of revolution. 

The second difficulty for the Pope is that 
which results from the national question. In 
this point of view his situation is not more 
defined nor less dangerous. The irritation in 
the Roman States is still less owing to the 
absence of legal guarantees and to the cleri- 
cal administration than to the antagonism 
necessarily established between the mission of 
the Head of the Church and that of the Pope 
as an Italian Prince. The cause of the Rey- 
olution of 1848 was, above all, the explosion 
of the national idea. It is from the Vatican 
that the encouragement as well as the obsta- 
cles to the nationality of Italy had to come, 

“The Pope supported, as Sovereign, the 
cause of independence ; as Head of the Church 
he disapproved the war, and refused to break 
off with Austria. Placed between a double 
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duty, he was reduced to sacrifice the one to 
the other. He necessarily sacrificed the polit- 
ical to the spiritual duty. This is the con- 
demnation, not of Pius IX., but of the system 
—not of the man, but of the situation, since the 
situation imposes on the man the terrible 
alternative of immolating the Prince to the 
Pontiff, or the Pontiff to the Prince. 

Finally, a third difficulty, and this not the 
least serious, is created for the Pope by the 
absolute impossibility he is in of forming, in 
actual circumstances, an Italian army. All 
the attempts made with this object have 
failed. 

Thus, in a word, in what concerns Rome 
there are three considerable difficulties, which 
correspond to these urgent necessities, viz. :— 

1. To reconcile the régime of the Church 
with a legal, political, and regular régime in 
the Roman States. 

2. To render the Pope independent of 
questions of nationality, of war, of armaments, 
of internal and external defence. 

3. To constitute a native army, and to sub- 
stitute for our occupation the protection of an 
efficacious and real Italian force. 

This is a threefold necessity, which, under 
pain of certain and perhaps approaching dis- 
turbance, must be satisfied, in the interest of 
Italy, of religion, and of all the Catholic 
States. (“Triple exigence, a’laquelle, sous 
peine de perturbation certaine et peut-étre 
prochaine, il importe de satisfaire, dans |’in- 
térét de |'Ttalie, de la religion, et de tous les 
Etats Catholiques.”) 

Vil. 

PIEDMONT has grown greatly in importance 
and in glory. She has won a place in the 
affairs of Europe, and a part in the destinies 
of Italy. But, in order to establish her 
power, as yet new, and to guarantee her secu- 
rity at home and abroad, her Government is 
bound to give satisfaction to two interests 
which are in a state of suffering—national in- 
terest and religious interest. 

The Italian idea is, since 1847, the moving 
cause and the necessary reason of all the acts 
of Piedmontese policy. It is the passion of 
King Victor Emmanuel, as it is the flag of 
the Cabinet presided over by Count Cavour. 
Now, this idea has produced all that in actual 
circumstances it was enabled to produce with 
regard to military acts, preparations of arma- 
ments, systems of defence, and political mani- 
festations against Austria; in this respect it 
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could go no further without encountering 
war, 

Nevertheless, Piedmont cannot remain with- 
out great peril at the point at which it is; it 
cannot have taken vainly the head of the 
Italian movement in order to draw back 
afterwards. It is absolutely necessary that 
means should be found of satisfying the hopes 
which it has excited under pain of losing all 
influence in Italy, and of being outstripped by 
the passions which its present popularity 
keeps in check. 

The interests of religion suffer in Piedmont, 
we have said, like the national interests. It 
is then urgent, for many reasons, that in a 
Catholic country there should not be pro- 
longed a dissension with the Church of Rome, 
which is an encouragement to revolutionary 
passions, a cause of grief and an embarrass- 
ment for the conscience, and a serious danger 
for the Government. 

The Piedmontese clergy have no hatred 
against representative government. In 1846 
and in 1847 they were nearly all in the liberal 
movement directed by Count Balbo and the 
Abbé Gioberti. Their attitude changed when 
the law on civil marriage and that on ecclesi- 
astical festivities produced a dissension with 
Rome. It is no part of our business to dis- 
cuss these laws; we merely observe that all 
the enlightened Piedmontese deplore that 
state of things, and earnestly desire to see 
the end of them. We have too much confi- 
dence in the high intelligence of the Prime 
Minister of Sardinia not to be convinced that 
the obstacle to a reconciliation so desirable 
would not be found in him. What proves it 
is his declaration last session on the secular- 
ization of the property of the clergy, which 
he energetically rejected for profound political 
reasons, as he said. 

But we must not delude ourselves; that 
reconciliation is not easy. There are engage- 
ments contracted, amour propre excited, and 
an issue is difficult from this dilemma when 
the debate is carried on only under the pro- 
tection of some great act which would be a 
pledge given to the national interest and a 
means of reconciliation with the interests of 
religion. 

If, in place of that, the status quo be pro- 
longed in Piedmont, it is fated to end, as the 
political result in war, and as the religious ree 
sult in schism. 

These are two great dangers, not only for 
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Piedmont, but jor all Italy and for Europe, 
and to which political wisdom counsels us not 
to shut our eyes. 

VIII. 

CaN the status quo, so difficult to maintain 
at Rome and Turin for the reasons we have 
just given,eontinue at Milan, Naples, Flor- 
ence, Parma, and Lucca ? 

At Milan the Emperor of Austria sent of 
the Archdukes him who had most sympathy 
for Italy. The good intentions of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian are known. He used his 
power with a moderation which we are happy 
to admit; but is the domination of Austria in 
Italy the more solid for it? The qualities of 
a prince—time itself—can do nothing. As 
Lord Palmerston said in 1849, in the dispatch 
we have already quoted—* There is no chance 
for Austria to keep in a useful and permanent 
manner Upper Italy.” Thus, on that side, 
insurrection put down, often vanquished, but 
never discouraged. 

At Naples the Government is isolated, not 
only in Europe by her position with respect 
to France and England, but also in Italy, by 
her rupture with the only State there which 
is seriously organized. The King of Naples, 


also, and he more than any other, perhaps, 
weakened as he is by this double isolation, 
bas to deal with a national opinion which 
exists in the south as in the north of the 


Peninsula. Mention has recently been made 
of a document of great interest, and which 
explains the resistance of the King of Naples 
to the combined diplomatic action of the 
Anglo-French alliance. By the 3rd Article 
of the Convention of the 29th of April, 1815, 
the two Governments of Austria and the Two 
Sicilies engaged to conclude a treaty of alli- 
ance having for its object “ to consolidate the 
state of peace and tranquility, internal and 
external, of the Two Sicilies and of Italy in 
general.” That treaty, concluded in the 
month of July following, stipulates, in a secret 
article, “that His Majesty the King of the 
Two Sicilies shall not admit changes which 
cannot be reconciled either with monarchical 
institutions or with the principles adopted by 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty for the in- 
ternai government of his Italian provinces.” 
It is impossible to render more apparent the 
hand of Austria, Evidently under such a 
stipulation it may be said that it rules at 
Naples as at Milan. But will King Ferdi- 
nand, who in 1847 freed himself from that 
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domination, always feel himself protected by 
it? It is permitted to believe that he feels 
the humiliation as well as the embarrassment 
of it, and that he would be happy to lend 
the hand to an organization which, without 
prejudicing the prerogatives of which he is so 
jealous, would permit him to be an Italian 
prince, and to win back the sympathies of the 
intelligent men from whom he cannot remain 
divorced the whole of his reign. 

At Florence the Grand Duke Leopold has 
seen eclipsed the brilliant popularity which 
encircled him before 1848, and the fruits of 
which he gathered in his spontaneous restora- 
tion to the throne. Between him and his 
people stand the bayonets of Austria. Aus- 
trian domination presses on Tuscany as on 
Naples. There is also a contract which con- 
firms it. A treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between the Emperor of Austria 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany delivers this 
part of Italy to the powerful hand which 
reaches over her in the north, as in the centre 
and the south. In order that this situation 
should cease, that Florence should again be- 
come Italian, as in the times of the Medici, 
and that her Princes should recover their 
popularity, a national Government and an 
Italian army are as much needed in Tuscany 
as in the Roman States, 

At Parma the Grand Duchess has resisted 
better than elsewhere the influence of Austria, 
which she has not permitted up to the present 
to have a garrison in her States. It is a good 
example; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this inspiration of patriotism should emanate 
from the heart of awoman. But the Duchess 
of Parma, like all the Sovereigns of Central 
Italy, is bound by treaties and by policy; she 
belongs to Austria, and until Italy recovers 
new life she cannot withdraw herself from 
that yoke. 

As for the Duke of Modena, he is the ad- 
mitted Lieutenant of Austria; he makes use 
of his position, In 1847 he did not hesitate 
to call upon the Austrians to oppose, not the 
revolution, which had not yet raised its head, 
but the national movement of which Pius IX. 
was the chief. “I have behind the Po,” he 
wrote some time previously, “a reserve of 
three hundred thousand men.” The 24th of 
December, 1847, he signed a treaty of alli- 
ance with the Cabinet of Vienna, and by the 
11th article of that treaty he granted to the 
Emperor “ the right of marching the Imperial 








troops into the territory of Modena, of gar- 
risoning his forts with them every time the 
interest of the common defence and military 
precautions should require it.” This alliance 
did not hinder him from quitting Modena on 
the 2ist of March, 1848, after having insti- 
tuted a regency, charged with granting re- 
forms which might be judged useful, and giv- 
ing to the Duchy a representative statute on 
the basis of that of Piedmont. It is thus 
that at Modena, as in all the States of Italy 
where it is established, Austrian domination 
keeps up the revolutionary element, which 
can only be dominated and annihilated by the 
national element. 

Such is the actual state of the Peninsula; 
at Rome, antagonism between the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Government and the interests of civil soci- 
ety; isolation of the Sovereign in the very 
| midst of the respect which surrounds the 
Pontiff; French occupation indefinite; at 
Turin, excitement of the national feeling that 
may lead to war, and rupture with Rome 
that may end in schism; at Milan, universal 
protest on the part of nationality, beaten 
down but still living, against the sovereignty 
of Austria ; at Naples, at Parma, at Florence, 
at Modena,—in every place where Austria 
governs by her treaties, by her counsels, which 
are commands, and by her garrisons; revolt 
of the Italian feeling, capable of degenerating 
into revolution ; in a word, an Italy where the 
greatest recollections of history are effaced or 
blasted by the greatest misfortunes, where 
the most essential interests of society, relig- 
ion, order, independence of people, authority 
of princes, are endangered or lost, and where 
rise up as a reproach, and as a permanent 
danger for Europe and its civilization, suffer- 
ings to which humanity and policy cannot 
remain indifferent ;—such is the picture pre- 
sented to our view on the other side of the 
Alps. In producing it here, in its melancholy 
truth, we accuse no one; we wish only that 
opinion shall decide, with a complete knowl- 
edge of affairs, not if such a situation is just, 
but if it is possible. 

Ix. 

At the Congress of Paris, France and Eng- 
land perfectly agreed that it was advisable to 
make Naples and Vienna hearken to good 
advice. That desire, which found nothing but 
sympathy in the assembly of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, became the point de depart of a ne- 
gotiation which required, as the first condition 
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of success, the co-operation of Austria. Rome 
was first taken into consideration. The Cab- 
inet of Vienna and that of the Tuileries mu- 
tually explained their views on this grave 
subject, and both endeavored to come to an 
understanding to propose’ to the Pope a plan 
of reforms the urgency and necessity of which 
were contested by no one. 

The Emperor’s Government wished clearly 
to define its principles in this plan, which may 
be thus intimated :— 

Secularization of the administrative power 
by the formation of a Council of State, con- 
sisting of laymen, and charged to examine 
and discuss the laws; 

Representation of all the interests of the 
country in a Consultum elected directly by the 
provincial councils, or at least selected by 
the Pope from a list of candidates presented 
by those councils, and called upon to deliber- 
ate on all the laws, and to vote the Budget ; 

An efficacious control over local expenses 


by provincial councils, receiving their mission 


from the municipal councils, which themselves 
are nominated by electors, conformably to the 
edict of the 24th of November, 1850; 

Judicial reform, by the promulgation of a 
code of laws on the plan of the “ Code Na- 
poléon,” or the “ Code Lombardo-Venetian,” 
or that of Naples ; 

A regular levying of taxes, according to the 
system adopted in France ; : 

Finally, reconciliation of all classes and all 
opinions by the enlightened and paternal ex- 
ercise of clemency towards all those willing 
to make respectful submission to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. 

Such were the bases of the project sent 
from Paris to Vienna in the month of June, 
1857. The Austrian Government made im- 
mense modifications, and submitted, in return, 
a counter-project where all the guarantees of 
control proposed by France had nearly disap- 
peared. 

Under the circumstances, France thought, 
with reason, that it was better not to do any 
thing than to join Austria in blowing soap- 
bubbles and deceive the expectations of the 
populations by sham reforms, when what they 
essentially required were serious improve- 
ments. 

By refusing her co-operation to serious 
reforms, after having frankly admitted their 
principle, we admit that Austria obeyed a 
political sentiment which we cannot blame, 
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but cannot acknowledge. Not being able to 
make reforms in her Italian provinces, she 
cannot allow them to be made in other parts 
of Italy. She fully understood this in 1815, 
when she torbade the King of Naples by the 
secret article of the treaty already quoted to 
introduce reforms which could not be recon- 
ciled with the principles she had adopted in 
the internal management of her Italian prov- 
inces. M. de Metternich, with that keen 
glance which was peculiar to him, thus laid 
down the principle of the situation which has 
since arisen and which henceforth can deceive 
no one. 

To ask Austria to exercise a milder and 
more liberal rule in Lombardy would be 
simply to ask her to commit suicide. It is 
evident she cannot maintain her rule in Upper 
Italy, except by the strong hand; every atom 
of liberty conceded by her to that conquered 
country would be made use of as a weapon 
towards enfranchisement. But this is not all, 
and this was well understood by M. de Met- 
ternich in 1815. Place the Roman States, 
Naples and Tuscany, under a better system 
of government, and the first effect of this 
change would necessarily be to create a bond 
between those States and Lombardy the 
pressure of which would immediately be felt 
by Austria. 

Thus Austria would not be menaced only by 
the reforms she might introduce into her own 
provinces, but also by those introduced into 
these independent States. 

She is condemned to oppose a firm re- 
sistance to every innovation ; immobility is the 
absolute condition of her power. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to obtain her co-operation, 
and without that nothing can be done at 
Rome, at Naples, in the Duchies, wherever 
her power is feared and her impulsions 
obeyed. We must therefore come to the sad 
conclusion that the wishes of the Congress of 
Paris for the improvement of the government 
of the Peninsula are sterile, and that the ne- 
gotiations in which France took the initiative 
consequent upon the Congress are powerless. 
At least, these negotiations without a result 
will testify to the sincere desire which ani- 
mated the Emperor’s Government to remedy 
a state of things prejudicial to the quiet of 
Europe and to the interests of civilization. 

x. 

BETWEEN the impossibility of a reform and 

the imminent dangers of a status quo what 
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does there remain for Italy? How will she 
get out of the dilemma ? 

Will it be by the desperate resource of a 
revolution? This means would not only be 
dangerous—it would be of no avail. Let us 
demonstrate it once for all. 

Enthusiastic revolutionists of every country 
have common passions and illusions. Infatu- 
ated with their ideas, strangers to realities, 
they naturally substitute their fantastic ideas 
for more appreciable certainties. Thus, for 
instance, they have long fancied, and still 
fancy, that there is nothing so easy as to 
arouse Italy and drive the Austrians beyond 
the Alps. This betrays more ignorance than 
presumption. The slightest knowledge of 
strategical positions would convince any man, 
We maintain, without fear of denial by any 
competent authority, that if all Italy were to 
rise, from the Gulf of Taranto to the Alps, the 
Austrian army might, certainly, suffer partial 
losses, but, in the long run, would be always 
able again to make herself mistress of the 
Italian peninsula. 

In fact, revolutions produce enthusiasts, but 
seldom practised warriors, or a solid. military 
organization, or that immense matériel requi- 
site to struggle with a great Power like Aus- 
tria. Italy alone could not defend her inde- 
pendence, unless capable of bringing two 
hundred thousand disciplined men into the 
field, of which twenty thousand should be 
cavalry, five hundred field pieces, and two 
hundred siege guns, which implies at least 
fifty thousand draught horses. This simple 
statement shows that it would require at least 
ten years of a strong and energetic Govern- 
ment to produce such a military Power. 

It must also be admitted that nature has 
done much to protect Austrian domination in 
Italy, and what nature has done has been 
strengthened and increased by the hand of 
man. Upper Italy is a large plain, bordered 
in the north by the Alps, in the south by the 
Appenines, in the east and west by the sea, 
That plain is traversed by large and deep 
rivers, as the Ticino, the Po, the Adda, the 
Mincio, the Adige, the Brenta, the Piave, the 
Livenza, the Tagliamento. All these rivers 
offer admirable lines of defence to Austria, 
who has covered the chief passages by forts 
which art has rendered almost impregnable. 

Let us even suppose that by most extraor- 
dinary circumstances an Italian army should 
have arrived triumphantly as far as the Adige, 
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and that the insurrection should have spread 
through the flat country. Let us even sup- 
pose,—what is scarcely probable,—that for- 
tresses like Pavia, Placentia, Ferrara, Brescia, 
Bresera, Pizzighitone, Pescheara, Mantua, 
Milan, Laveno, la Rocca d’Anzo, Pegnago, 
Venice, Osopo, Palma Nuova, should have 
fallen into the hands of the victor. Well! 
the game would not be up for Austria; for, if 
Italy is her battle-field, Tyrol and the Alps of 
Carinthia are her real fortresses, of which 
Verona, with its immense fortifications, is a 
retrenched camp, and an outpost capable of 
holding fifty thousand men. 

Well! Let us suppose Austria driven back 
to the Alps; she may allow the whole Italian 
army to enjoy its momentary triumph. With 
her lines of railway which run from Verona 
to Trieste, and from Vienna to Innspruck, she 
can forward fresh armies, and by the new 
routes she has traced out which lead to the 
Alps, either by Bassano, or Vicenza, or Ve- 
rona, or Lake Idra, or Lake Iseo, or the Lake 
of Como shie can fall suddenly upon the flanks 
and rear of the enemy, cut off all his commu- 
nications, and throw him back in the twink- 
ling of an eye beyond the Po, repeating the 
victorious manceuvre of Marshal Radetzki in 
1848. 

From these facts a military man will at 
once admit that Italian nationality will never 
be the result of a revolution, and can never 
succeed without foreign help. 

XI. 

Ir the status quo is dangerous, if reforms 
are impossible, if revolution is impossible, by 
what combination can the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the (Italian) Peninsula escape 
from the consequences of the abnormal and 
menacing position which hangs over them ? 

Is Italy to be made into a single kingdom ? 
History, nature itself oppose it. Italian unity 
cannot be formed without immense efforts, by 
military greatness or by revolutionary tyr- 
anny. From the Alps to Sicily, Italy is disu- 
nited. It may be said that absolute unity 
under the Roman sway was an accident. 

When Napoleon I. made a kingdom of Italy 
he obeyed a higher impulse than dynastic am- 
bition; he concentrated under his powerful 
hand scattered agglomerations to form a strong 
and virile nationality; he thought less of 
founding a kingdom than of regenerating a 
people. 

No one could now pick up the Iron Crown 





which fell from his brow; it would be as diffi- 
cult to wear as difficult to conquer. The 
question, moreover, is to restore confidence to 
Europe by pacifying Italy, and not to incite a 
war of succession. 

XII, 

Ir is not then “absolute unity” which 
ought to be established in Italy, but “ federal 
union.” This idea presents itself as the ex- 
pression of a want common to all Italian 
States; it is for all of them a tradition and a 
solution. We will prove it. 

In Italy confederations seem to arise like 
the natural produce of the earth. After the 
Roman Empire, under the impulsion of the 
Popes, by the initiative of the Medici, those 
attempts were incessantly repeated. They 
were often happy and glorious. The idea of 
confederation having once seized upon the 
public mind the leaders of public opinion in 
Italy strenuously endeavored to carry it out 
Pio Nono himself was to put his seal to it. 
This idea first assumed the form of a customs 
union, concluded on the 3rd of November, 
1847, under Papal inspiration, It took a mil- 
itary form when the King of Naples and the 
Grand Duke declared themselves ready to 
unite their troops to those of Charles Albert. 
Finally it was precised and formulated in its 
full political bearing after the defeat of the 
Piedmontese army, when under the very eyes 
of the Holy Father, the project containing the 
complete formula was drawn up. 

Diplomacy could not remain indifferent to 
an idea which was to operate so complete a 
change in Europe. France was at that mo 
ment absorbed in civil dissensions; but Eng- 
land followed with persistent sympathy the 
movement in Italy. Its representative at 
Vienna, Lord Ponsonby, supported with his 
influence the project of a Confederation. 

(‘The pamphlet here quotes a dispatch from 
Lord Ponsonby.]} 

XIII. 

FRENCH policy has traditions which it never 
can abandon, because they respond to the 
permanency of its influence. One of those 
traditions is, that the Alps, which are for her 
a bulwark, shall not become an armed fortress 
against her power. Our former Kings under- 
stood this, as it was afterwards understood by 
the Republic and the first Empire. In that 
national idea Henry IV. only anticipated 
Napoleon I. The great King, who was as 
practical as he was chivalrous, knew that be- 
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tween France and Austria, Italy ought to 
extend freely and belong only to herself. 

[The pamphlet then, dwelling upon the plan 
of Henry IV., which was to give Lombardy to 
the Duke of Savoy, Sicily to the Venetians, 
and Naples to the Pope, says :—] 

Thus, the same ideas are maintained 
throughout the space of time when they 
respond to permanent interests and to a policy 
as national as it is European. 

XIV. 

Has the time arrived for forming an Italian 
Confederation? The most delicate point is 
Rome. 

[The position of the other States of Italy 
is then entered into, and an Italian Confeder- 
ation declared to be the best possible solu- 
tion.] 

But, continues the pamphlet, there exists 
an obstacle beyond Italian and beyond Euro- 
pean interests. It is Austria’s position in 
Lombardy. Opposition is the basis of Aus- 
trian policy; as Austria opposes reforms, so 
will she oppose every thing else. 

XV. 


Wuat is to be done. Are we to bow to 


the veto of Vienna? Are we to discard it? 
Are we to appeal to force or to public opinion 
to overcome this resistance, and effect a solu- 
tion desired by the general interest ? 

This is the last question we have to resolve. 


XVI. 

THE treaties which bind government are 
the international laws of peoples, and would 
be only invariable if the world was immova- 
ble. If the treaties which are to protect the 
security of Europe place it in danger, it is 
because they no longer answer to the necessi- 
ties or to the wants which dictated them. 
Political prudence counsels to substitute some- 
thing else for them. A Power which would 
intrench itself behind treaties in order to 
resist modifications demanded by general feel- 
ing would have, no doubt, for her an acquired 
right, but she would have against her moral 
right and universal conscience. If, then, it 
be demonstrated that the situation of the 
Italian States is not only a cause of suffering 
for the country, but even a cause of uneasi- 
ness, and perhaps of revolution in Europe, 
the letter of treaties would be invoked in vain 
—it could not hold against the necessity of 
politics and the interest of European order. 
What, therefore, is to be done? To appeal 

force? May Providence keep such an ex- 
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tremity from us? We-must appeal to public 
opinion, When the true situation of Italy 
shall be known throughout Europe, and every- 
body shall be convinced that there is in the 
midst of the most enlightened States on the 
globe, on that land from which civilization 
sprung, a focus of disturbance, disorder, and 
profound perturbation, which might so readily 
become a focus of light and of noble activity, 
then public opinion may judge, and perhaps 
impose itself as the pacific justice of right. 
We have composed this work in order that 
public opinion may have the means of pro- 
nouncing its judgment. We have no hos- 
tility to Austria. The question of Italy is the 
only difficulty which can exist between her 
and France. 

We respect its situation in Germany, which 
has nothing to fear from us on the Rhine. 
The solution of the Italian question would 
have for result to efface between France and 
Austria all subjects of dissension. These two 
Powers can approach each other by many 
common interests, and the union of all the 
great Governments of Europe is not too much 
to prevent future complications. It is in 
order to combine their views and efforts in a 
general interest that we would remove all 
present difficulties, and resolve one of the 
most urgent and most considerable questions 
of the moment. 

To govern is to foresee. The best manner 
of securing peace is to outstrip complications 
capable of producing war. There are dan- 
gers in Italy—we indicate them; on this side 
there are guarantees to give to fundamental 
interests —we demand them. ‘There are 
causes which cannot succumb in the world; 
this is of the number, because it is neither 
selfish nor exclusive. It is the cause of the 
nationality of a living people, of the equilib- 
rium of Europe, and perhaps of the indepen- 
dence of the Papacy, which France has always 
defended. God would doubtless reserve a 
noble portion of human glory to those who 
would support this struggle. Glory does not 
tempt us; we have had enough of it in the 
history of the “past, as in contemporaneous 
events, to have no need of it. We therefore 
ardently desire that diplomacy shall do on the 
eve of a struggle what it should do on the 
morrow of a victory. Let Europe energeti- 
cally unite for this cause of justice and of 
peace! She ought to be with us, because we 
shall be always with her to defend her honor, 
her equilibrium, and her security ! 
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SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR, 
AT THE OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS, 
7 FEBRUARY. 

Messieurs les Sénateurs, Messieurs les 
Députés,—F rance has, as you are aware, dur- 
ing the last six years seen her welfare aug- 
mented, her riches increase, her internal dis- 
sensions die out, her influence restored, and 
yet there arises at intervals in the midst of 
the general calm and prosperity, a vague anx- 
iety, a hollow agitation, which, without any 
well-defined cause, possesses itself of certain 
minds, and shakes public confidence. 

I deplore these periodical discouragements 
without being astonished at them. In a soci- 
ety shattered like ours by so many revolutions, 
time alone can confirm convictions, give re- 
newed vigor to character, and create a politi- 
cal faith. 

The anxiety which has just been produced, 
without the appearance of imminent dangers, 
may justly cause surprise, for it gives evidence 
at the same time of too much distrust and of 
too much alarm. A doubt seems to have 


arisen, on the one hand, of the moderation of 
which I have given so many proofs, and, on 
the other, of the power of France. Happily, 


the great mass of the people is far from shar- 
_ ing such impressions as these. To-day it is 
my duty again to explain to you afresh what 
it seems to have forgotten. 

What has been constantly my policy? To 
re-assure Europe, and to restore to France her 
real rank, to cement strictly our alliance with 
England and arrange with the Continental 
Powers of Europe the degree of my friend- 
ship, according to the similarity of our views, 
and to the nature of their proceedings as re- 
gards France. 

It was thus that on the eve of my third 
election I made at Bordeaux the declaration, 
“ L’Empire c'est la paix ;” wishing thereby 
to prove that if the heir of the Emperor Na- 
poleon re-ascended the throne he would not 
renew an era of conquests, but would inaug- 
urate a system of peace which could not be 
disturbed, except for the defence of great na- 
tional interests. 

As to the alliance of France and England, 
I have employed all my perseverance to con- 
solidate it, and I have found on the other side 
of the Channel a fortunate reciprocity of senti- 
ments on the part of the Queen of Great 
Britain, as well as on the part of statesmen 
of all opinions. To attain the same end, so 





useful to the peace of the world, I have on 
every occasion trampled under foot the irritat- 
ing remembrances of the past, the attacks of 
calumny, and even the national prejudices of 
my country. 

This alliance has borne its fruits; not only 
have we acquired together a lasting glory in 
the East, but again at the extremity of the 
world we have just thrown open an immense 
empire to the progress of civilization and of 
the Christian religion. 

Since the conclusion of peace, my relations 
with the Emperor of Russia have assumed 
the character of the most frank cordiality, be- 
cause we have been in accord on all points 
under dispute. 

I have equally to congratulate myself on 
my relations with Prussia, which have never 
ceased to be animated by mutual good-will. 

The Cabinet of Vienna and mine, on the 
contrary, I say it with regret have often found 
themselves at variance on questions of prin- 
ciple, and a great spirit of conciliation was 
required to succeed in solving them. Thus, 
for instance, the re-organization of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities could only be effected 
after numerous difficulties, which have hin- 
dered the full satisfaction of their most legiti- 


mate desires; and if I were asked what inter- « 


est France has in those distant countries which 
the Danube waters, I should reply that the 
interest of France is everywhere where there 
is a just and civilizing cause to promote. 

In this state of things, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary that France should draw closer to 
Piedmont, which had been so devoted during 
the war, so faithful to our policy during peace, 
The happy union of my well-beloved cousin 
Prince Napoleon with the daughter of King 
Victor Emmanuel is not one of those unusual 
events for which one must seek some hidden 
reason, but the natural consequence of the 
community of interests of the two countries, 
and of the friendship of the two Sovereigns. 

For some time past the state of Italy and 
her abnormal position, where order cannot 
be maintained except by foreign troops, has 
justly disquieted diplomacy. This is, how- 
ever, not a sufficient motive for believing in 
war. Let some invoke it with all their hearts, 
without legitimate reasons ; let others, in their 
exaggerated fears, amuse themselves by show- 
ing to France the dangers of a new coalition; 
I shall remain firm (inébranlable) in the path 
of right and justice, and of the national honor; 
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and my Government will not allow itself 
either to drift or to fear, because my policy 
will never be provoking nor pusillanimous. 
Away, then, with these false alarms, these un- 
just suspicions, these interested apprehen- 
sions! Peace, I hope, will not be disturbed. 

Resume, then, calmly the usual course of 
your labors. I have explained to you frankly 
the state of our foreign relations, and this 
explanation corresponds with every thing 
which I have endeavored to make known dur- 
ing the last two months. 





At home as well as abroad you will, I flatter | 
myself, find that my policy has never ceased | 
for one moment to be the same,—firm, but | 


conciliatory. Therefore, I reckon with confi- 
dence upon your assent, as well .as upon the 
support of the nation which has intrusted her 
fate tome. She knows that my actions will 
never be guided by personal interest or petty 
ambition, 

He who ascends the steps of a throne sup- 
ported by the voice and feeling of the people 
rises up to the discharge of the weightiest of 
all responsibilities, far above that infamous 
region where vulgar interests are debated; 


jand the first motives of his actions, as his 


last judges, are—God, his conscience, and 
posterity ! 





HumBotpt anD WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY. 
—John Paine, a young Portlander who is study- 
ing music with great zeal and success in Berlin, 
writes to his friends a readable account of a 
very interesting occasion. We copy from the 
Portland Advertiser :— 


“ Yesterday was Washington’s birthday, and 
we celebrated it by a grand dinner at the Amer- 
ican Minister’s, Gov. Wright. Some eighty or 
ninety. persons were present, among them the 
Baron Von Humboldt, whom we all reverence 
above any man living. I shall remember it 
until the last moment of my life, and it will be 
with pride that I can say that I was present 
upon that occasion in which he honored the 
American nation, in his old age, with his pres- 
ence at a dinner given in remembrance of ‘ The 
Father of our Country.’ 

“ The dinner was set at three o’clock, and every 
one was already there a little before the hour, in 
order to be present when Humboldt came. He 
entered the room precisely upon time. He is a 
very short man, and quite infirm, and it is with 
difficulty that he is able to walk. Of course as 
soon as he was placed in his chair, the minister 
introduced the ladies and many of the gentle- 
men present. After a few minutes’ conversation 
the party adjourned to the dinner, and the ‘ de- 
vouring of eatables’ took place, after a short 
blessing from a clergyman. 

“Gov. Wright made the first speech, and 
spoke of the occasion which had brought them 
together in a very eloquent manner, and gave as 
the first toast, ‘The Prince and Princess of 
Prussia,’ and for the second, ‘ Washington’s 
birthday.’ Next the Secretary of Legation 
made a few remarks, and gave a toast in which 
he coupled the names of ‘ Washington and 
Humboldt,’ which was drank standing, and 
three rousing cheers given. After some other 
speeches and toasts were given, Mr. Thayer 





(correspondent of Dwight’s Journal of Music) 
gave the following—which I consider the best 
toast of the occasion—‘ The Baron Von Hum- 
boldt—the King of Science, the lachet of whose 
shoes nocommon Kings are worthy of unloosing.’ 
It made a tremendous noise, and Humboldt 
spoke in answer ; but his voice was so feeble, 
and his language so indistinct, that I believe no 
one understood what he said. He remained 
two hours and then left, as he can bear but little 
excitement. As his great coat was being put 
on I was standing quite close to him, and seized 
the opportunity of touching his cape, which is 
honor enough for me. Was it nota great occa- 
sion for us young Americans?” 





Pror. Jacosp Grimm relates the following 
anecdote: “ Not long ago, a little girl of about 
eight years old apparently belonging to a good 
family, rings at the door of Dr. Grimm, and 
tells the servant that she wishes to speak to the 
‘Herr Professor.’ Thinking that the little one 
had to deliver a message, the servant shows her 
into the study of the Professor, who receives her 
kindly, and asks after her errand. The child 
looks at him with earnest eyes and says, ‘ Is it 
thou who hast written those fine Marchen’ 
(Fairy tales)? ‘Yes, my dear,’ answers Dr. 
Grimm, ‘my brother and I have written the 
Haus Marchen.’ ‘Then thou hast also written 
the tale of the clever little tailor, where it is said 
at the end, who will not believe it must pay a 
thaler?’ ‘Yes, [have written that too.’ ‘ Well, 
then, Ido not believe it, and so I suppose I 
have to pay a thaler; but as I have not so much 
money now, I'll give thee a groschen on ac- 
count, and pay the rest by and by.’ The savant, 
as may be imagined, was not a little surprised 
and amused. He inquired after the name of his 
conscientious little reader, and took care that 
she reached her home safely.” 





62 AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BISHOP CROES, 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THE REV. 
JOHN CROES, D.D., BP. ELECT OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


In a late number of the Living Age, the. 


receipt of a copy of the “ Life of Bishop 
Croes of New Jersey,” was acknowledged. 
The author of that Memoir had never seen 
the following letter which Dr. Croes wrote 
afier his election to the Bishoprick of Con- 
necticut, or he would doubtless have published 
it. Times have changed within forty-three 
years ; and some who have observed the prog- 
ress of events in the P. E. Church during 
that period will smile at one of the reasons 
which the Doctor gives for declining the prot- 
fered honor. He was then fifty-three years of 
age, and he had been known for twenty in 
the general councils of the Church; and yet 
he thought that some of the Clergy “ would 
feel themselves dishonored by being placed 
under the superintendency of astranger.” In 
these days, comparatively young men are 
often chosen to the office of a Bishop, and in 
Dioceses where party-spirit prevails nobody 
cares for the place of residence of the person 
voted for. Tradition says that there were 


some in Connecticut whose aspirations for 
“enlarged usefulness” (“ If a man,” says St. 


Paul, “ desire the office of a Bishop, he de- 
sireth a good work”), were too strongly mani- 
fested. But when Dr. Croes spoke of those 
who had “ been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions,” he must have referred to the Clergy 
who had been disappointed in not electing 
their respective friends. It will be observed 
that the writer, who, it is well known, ex- 
celled in “orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody,” wrote Diocess and not Diocese. 
The former was the general mode of spelling 
adopted by the followers of Johnson and 
Walker before 1820. But in the month of 
January, 1822, a very able essay on the “ Or- 
thography of the word Diocese ” appeared in 
the (Boston) Gospel Advocate, reprinted from 
the Episcopal Magazine, of June, 1820. This 
was from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Samuel F. 
Jarvis; and thenceforward Diocese was used, 
as it were, by common consent. X. Z. 


New Brunswick, Sept. 1st., 1815. 
GENTLEMEN,—Since the receipt of the let- 
ter of your Chairman, communicating to me 
your approbation of a postponement of our 
intended meeting, an annual Convention of 
the Church in this Diocess has taken place. 
At this Convention the question on the ex- 





pediency of electing a Bishop in New Jersey 
was brought forward; and, after considerable 
discussion, was finally carried. An election, 
of course, followed; and, on counting the 
votes, it appeared, that a majority, both of 
clergy and laity, had given their suffrages in 
favour of me. It becomes me, therefore, to 
take the earliest opportunity to express to you 
my views and intentions on the subject. 

It cannot for a moment be disputed, that 
the invitation from Connecticut, both as it re- 
spects number of Churches and clergymen, 
and from the circumstance that I am a men- 
ber of another Diocess, is more honourable 
than that from New Jersey; nor can a doubt 
be entertained, that it has, ceteris paribus, a 
prior claim to my acceptance. But from the 
considerations, of the uncertainty of an im- 
mediate support in that Diocess,—the unpleas- 
antness and the doubt of success, in presiding 
over presbyters, a considerable number of 
whom have either been disappointed in their 
expectations, or will feel themselves dishon- 
oured, by being placed under the superintend- 
ency of a stranger,—and the want of sufficient 
health to perform the duties of the office, in 
a Diocess containing so many churches, in 
such a manner as might be expected ; these, 
with many minor considerations, induce me to 
forego the higher honour which Connecticut 
presents; and justify me, I trust, in giving 
the preference to the smaller Diocess of New 
Jersey ; especially, as the general interests of 
the Church will probably be as much pro- 
moted by my accepting the proffers of the 
latter as of the former. 

I cannot however withdraw myself from the 
situation of Bishop-elect of your Diocess, with- 
out reiterating grateful acknowledgements for 
the distinction with which it was pleased to 
honour me; and expressing my sorrow that 
circumstances have prevented my acceding to 
the wishes of those gentlemen, both clergy 
and laity, who favoured me with their suf- 
frages. Nor, gentlemen, ought I to close our 
correspondence without expressing to you, in- 
dividually, the esteem and regard which I en- 
tertain for you; and my earnest wish that the 
great head of the Church may have you, and 
the Diocess of which you are members, in his 
holy keeping, and give you a Bishop after his 
own heart. 

I am, gentlemen, very sincerely, 

Your friend and brother, 
JOHN CROES. 

The Rev. Philo Shelton, The Rev. Ashbel Bald- 
win, The Hone Sam!. W. Johnson, And Burra; 


Beach, Esq., a Committee of the Convention of 
Prot. Epis!. Church in Connecticut. 
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THE CHESS BOARD.—BURNS’ FLOWERS. 63 


THE HISTORIAN IN HIS LIBRARY. 

“He desired that, after death, his remains 
might rest for a time in the cherished room where 
were gathered the intellectual ‘treasures amidst, 
which he had found so much of the happiness of 
his life. His wish was fulfilled. There he lay, 
—it was only yesterday, sir,—his manly form 
neither wasted nor shrunk by disease; the fea- 
tures which had expressed and inspired so much 
love hardly touched by the effacing fingers of 
death ; there he lay, and the lettered dead of all 
ages and climes and countries, seemed to look 
down upon him in their earthly and passionless 
immortality, and claim that his name should 
hereafter be imperishably united with theirs.” 
[From Mr. Ticknor’s Remarks at the Meeting of 
the Historical Society in Respect to the Memory of 
Mr. Prescott, Feb. 1.] 


His wish fulfilled ! ’tis done, as he had said : 

Borne sadly back, with slow and reverent 
tread ;— 

Now closeted,—the dead with kindred dead. 


Ye need not listen,—no low-whispered word 
From that hushed conclave will be overheard ; 
Nor start,—as if the shrouded sleeper stirred. 


He rests, where he hath toiled: the busy pen 
Misses the busier brain ; nor plods as when 
It traced the lore of that far-searching ken. 


He lies amid his peers ; the storied great 
Look down upon him, here reclined in state,— 
As mute as they who speechless round him wait. 


His task is done ; his working-day is o’er ; 
The morning larum wakens him no more,— 
Unheard its summons, on that silent shore. 


The pomp of Kings, the Inca’s faded pride, 

The freighted bark, the lonely ocean wide, 

Dread war, glad peace, no more his thoughts 
divide. 

He lies, like warrior, after set of sun, 

Stretched on the plain, where his great deeds 
were done, 

Where he the green, immortal garland won ;— 


Round him the relics of the hard-fought field, 

Helmet and lance and unavailing, shield, 

And well-proved blade he never more shall 
wield. 


So leave him, for awhile, in that still room, 

His books among ;—its sober, twilight gloom 

Fit prelude to the stiller, darker tomb. 
—Boston Courier. 





THE CHESS-BOARD. 


My little love, do you remember 
Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtain’d warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together, 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 





Ah, still I see your soft white hand 


Hovering warm o’er Queen and Knight. 
Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand : 
The double Castles guard the wings: 
The Bishop bent on distant things, 
Moves, sidling, through the fight, 
Our fingers touch ; our glances meet, 
And falter ; falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek ; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field, your Queen 
Rides slow her soldiery all between, 
And checks me unaware. 
Ah me! the little battle’s done, 
Disperst is all its chivalry ; 
Full many a move, since then, have we 
Mid Life’s perplexing chequers made, 
And many a game with Fortune play’d— 
What is it we have won ? 
This, this at least—if this alone ;— 
That never, never, never more, 
As in those old still nights of yore, 
(Ere we were grown so sadly wise) 
Can you and I shut out the skies, 
Shut out the world, and wintry weather, 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess, us then we played, together ! 
wan MEREDITH. 





BURNS’ FLOWERS. 
A DIRGE. 


[I HAVE some favorite flowers, . . . among 
which are the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the 
foxglove, the wild-briar rose, . . . and the hoary 
hawthorn, that I view and hang over with par- 
ticular delight.” —Burns. | 


Earth, receive the flowers ye gave! 
Kiss them, Winds, until they die! 

Write ye, spirits, o’er their graves, 
Here a Poet’s dear ones lie. 


Daisy, type of many hearts, 

Trodden most by those who love thee ; 
Striving, as the foot departs, 

Still to smile on all above thee! 


Harebells ringing—yet no wind— 
As some sprite, in puzzled doubt 

Touching, playfully, to find, 
Shakes the timorous music out! 


Foxgloves, rich in summer dyes, 
Honeyed storehouse of the bee ; 
Now his prison, now his prize ; 
Let the bulky spoiler free ! 
Wild-briar bloom, snatch’d—not by foes, 
Sheathe thy infant-wounding thorn ! 
Bud to bud, and rose to rose, 
Beauty dying, Beauty born! 


Hawthorn white, whose fragrant breath 
Echoes to the passer-by 

All that spring-time ever saith! 
All that summer can reply! 


—Atheneum. 





64 THE DOUBLE-HEADED 
THE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE, OF NEW- 
BURY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“ Concernine ye Amphisbena, as soon as I 
received your commands, I made diligent in- 
quiry : he assures me yt it had really two heads, 
one at each end, two mouths, two stings or 
tongues.”—Rev. Christopher Toppan to Cotton 
Mather. 


Far away in the twilight time 

Of every people, in my clime, 

Dragons and griffins and monsters dire, 
Born of water and air and fire, 

Or nursed, like the Python, in the mud 
And ooze of the old Deucalion flood, 
Crawl and wriggle and foam with rage, 
Through dusk tradition and ballad age. 
So from the childhood of Newbury town 
And its time of fable the tale comes down 
Of a terror which haunted bush and brake, 
The Amphisbzna, the double snake ! 


Thou who makest the tale thy mirth, 

Consider that strip of Christian earth 

On the desolate shore of a sailless sea, 

Full of terror and mystery, 

Half-redeemed from the evil hold 

Of the wood so dreary and dark and old, 

Which drank with its lips of leaves the dew 

When time was young and the world was new, 

And wove its shadows with sun and moon 

Ere the stones of Cheops were squared and 
hewn ; 

Think of the sea’s dread monotone, 

Of the mournful wail from the pine-wood blown, 

Of the strange, vast splendors that lit the North, 

Of the troubled throes of the quaking earth, 

And the dismal tales the Indian told, 

Till the settler’s heart at his hearth grew cold, 

And he shrank from the tawny wizard’s boasts, 

And the hovering shadows seemed full of ghosts, 

And above, below, and on every side, 

The fear of his creed seemed verified ;— 

And think, if his lot were now thine own, 

To grope with terrors nor named nor known, 

How laxer muscle and weaker nerve 

And a feebler faith thy need might serve ; 

And own to thyself the wonder more 

That the snake had two heads and not a score ! 


Whether he lurked in the Oldtown fen, 

- Or the gray earth-flax of the Devil’s Den, 
Or swam in the wooded Artichoke, 
Or coiled by the Northman’s Written Rock, 
Nothing on record is left to show ; 
Only the fact that he lived, we know, 
And left the cast of a “double head ” 
In the scaly mask which he yearly shed. 
For he carried a head where his tail should be, 
And the two, of course, could never agree, 
But wriggled about with main and might, 
Now to the left and now to the right ; 
Pulling and twisting this way and that, 
Neither knew what the other was at. 
A snake with two heads, lurking so near !— 


Judge of the wonder, guess at the fear ! 
Think what ancient gossips might say, 





SNAKE OF NEWBURY. 


Shaking their heads in their dreary way, 
Between the meetings on Sabbath day ! 

How urchins, searching at day’s decline 

The Common Pasture for sheep or kine, 

The terrible double-ganger heard 

In leafy rustle or whirr of bird ! 

Think what a zest it gave to the sport 

In berry-time of the younger sort. 

As over pastures blackberry-twined 

Reuben and Dorothy lagged behind, 

And closer and closer, for fear of harm, 

The maiden clung to her lover’s arm ; 

And how the spark, who was forced to stay, 
4 his sweetheart’s fears, till the break of day, 
Thanked the snake for the fond delay ! 


Far and wide the tale was told, 

Like a snowball growing while it rolled. 

The nurse hushed with it the baby’s cry ; 
And it served, in the worthy minister’s eye, 
To paint the primitive Serpent by. 

Cotton Mather came posting down 

All the way to Newbury town, 

With his eyes agog and his ears set wide, 
And his marvellous inkhorn at his side ; 
Stirring the while in the shallow pool 

Of his brains for the lore he learned at school, 
To garnish the story, with here a streak 

Of Latin, and there another of Greek : 

And the tales he heard and the notes he took, 
Behold! are they not in his Wonder-Book ? 


Stories, like dragons, are hard to kill. 

If the snake does not, the tale runs still 

In Byfield Meadows, on Pipestave Hill. 

And still, whenever husband and wife 

Publish the shame of their daily strife, 

And, with mad cross-purpose, tug and strain 

At either end of the marriage-chain, 

The gossips say, with a knowing shake 

Of their gray heads, ‘“ Look at the Double 
Snake ! 

One in body and two in will, 

The Amphisbena is living still !” 

—Atlantic Monthly. 





ROLANDSECK.—A DULL DAY. 


Misty with cloud-drift, and the passing shower, 
This is no sunny Rhine! yet mark ) bes well 
Each hill and valley gains a solemn power, 
While mystic shadows weave their wildering 
spell, 
Now through the gloom a shapeless mass ap 


ears ; : 

The nee whirls by, and, lo, the castle walls, 

Half hidden, half reveal’d, like bygone years: 
Hark, how the echo to the echo calls ! 

While hither, thither, all in shifting light, 
Winds the proud river, dull and swift and 

sheer : 
Now through a cloud-rift comes a sunbeam 


bright, 
All is clad green! then, downward hurrying 


near, 
The cloudy veil enwraps, like sturdy night; 
And all again is stern, strange, wild, and 
drear.—The Press. 
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